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LET’S MAKE OUR FARMS REAL HOMES, 


oe 


ES, Jones isa good farmer, one of the best 
one of his neighbors told us, “‘but you 
makes he puts right back into his place. 
his house and built a new barn, this vear he 
next year he says it’s going to be 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


around here, in fact,’ 


know, everything he | 
’ Last year he painted 


put in waterworks, and 
an electric light plant. 


He may be < 


fine farmer, all right, but I don’t see how he’s ever going to get any- 


thing ahead the way he’s doing. 


It was on the tip of our tongue to give Jones’ 


our mind in regard to the real meaning of 


like telling him that Jones, in his efforts to make 


“‘soetting ahead.’ 


neighbor a piece of 
We felt 


of his farm a pleasant, 


comfortable, happy home equipped with the modern conveniences that 
every home should have, had, in our opinion, a very sound conception 
of the proper goal at which his efforts should aim. 


We firmly believe in hard work and 


saving every cent possible, for 


industry and economy are the sure stepping stones to success; but at 
the same time let’s never forget that making and saving money for 


money’s sake is a mighty poor sort of business. 


Money is useful only 


as it goes to make our lives and the lives of those about us happier and 


better; only as it goes to make 


most sections of the South, high prices for farm 


of the farm a place where the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood may be developed. 


This fall, in 
products are going to 


mean more surplus cash than for a number of years, and the farmer 
must determine the wisest use to which his surplus cash shall be put. 


We here offer three suggestions: 
1. Paint the farm buildings. 
saving our buildings from rotting 


Purely asa matter of economy in 
, paint is a splendid investment. 


As 


the Ohio Experiment Station points out, our annual losses from the decay 


and deterioration of unpainted farm buildings is actually 


greater than 
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the loss from 
fire. And not 
only is the 
use of paint 
true econo- 
my, but the 
landscape 
dotted with 
painted farm 
buildings im- 
presses resi- 
dents and 
visitors alike 
as a neigh- 
borhood that 
is proud of 
itself and its 


1916. 


58 a Year; 5c. a ae 


ns | 





chi 1eve- 
pitta 
Ze Lt 
in water- 
| works. As 
a means of 
easing the 
| burdens of 
the farm wo- 
man and 
making farm 
life more at- 
| tractive, a 
| system of 


waterworks 
| is simply a 

wonder- 
lworker. 
| Elsewhere in 
this issue dif- 
ferent types, 
from thesim- 
plest to the 
more elabor- 
ate and ex- 
pensive, are 
discussed in 
detail. Study 
these plans, 














decide on the 
type thatbest 


CITY FOLKS HAVE NO PRIOR _ RIGHTS ON THIS, 


FARM WOMEN LIKE 
THIS METHOD AS WELL AS ANYONE ELSE 





acetylene gas are 





suits you, and then put it in. 

3. Installa lighting system. 
and a good waterworks system put in, the next step in home improve- 
ment should consist in putting a good lighting system. 


After the house has been painted 


Electricity and 
> both excellent, and in their convenience and the real 


satisfaction afforded very soon repay the cost of installation. 

We must come, 
to a monopoly of the conveniences and improvements that make of a 
place a home, instead of merely a house. 
gone to the towns because they have thought they would find better 
things there, life more worth the 
showing them, and all the world as well, that a farm home with modern 
equipment is the best of all places to live? 
lights in every farm home will do this as no other agencies can. 


Brother Farmer, to know that the town has no right 


Our boys and girls have 


living. Isn't it time that we were 


Paint, waterworks and 


How 


about them on your farm? 
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THE OLD WAY; OTaER PICTURE 


SHOWS THE NEW 





DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
A Success Talk by Oscar W. 


Underwood ..... 


in Tick Eradication 
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If You Have Any Land You 
Might Sell, 


teen, fee renee = 





Get “Better Farming” Free | 
ee orth Dollars to You | 


Every ng 
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but today there’are far bigger opportunities in the South, 
you can make holes for planting fruit 





and they should move to other sections of the South instead 
\ trees—with Atlas Farm Powder. Deal- of going West. 
\ ers near you will supply your needs. 5 
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ATLAS POW DER COMPANY 
Ceneral Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Boston, Houghton, 
City, New Orleans, 
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country who want to take up cotton or tobacco or 


peanuts 
want to raise one of the South’s greatest “ 


money crops.” 








And so it goes. Man is migratory animal, and heretofore a 
great trouble has been that if a Southern man wanted to mo 
he found the West wooing him with a thousand alluring 
speeches, inviting him in a thousand earnest ways—while all 
the time other sections of the South, perhaps even more richls 
endowed by Nature, were silent as to their resources and 
possibilities. 
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Now, however, the tide is turning. Lands in the Soutii, 
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though advancing much in recent years, may still be boucht 
for practically half what lands of equal fertility in the West 
command. And if you have advantages in your section, you 
may invite not only good settlers from the North and West 
but settlers from other parts of the South. 
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All that you lack is the opportunity, and the opportunity 
will ceme to the who'e South in the shape of the great 
“HOME SEEKERS’ SPECIAL” number of The Progressive 
Farmer to be issued October 21. That number will go not 
only to our 170,000 regular subscribers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer from Virginia to Texas, but to 50,000 selected 
names of good people in the North and West. 


We want every reliable man who has an acre of Southern 
land to sell, and who can give satisfactory references, to tell 
about it in the October 2lst issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
And the great big opportunity for you lies in the fact that 
only our usual advertising rates ($11.20 per inch for “display” 
and 10 cents per word for “classified”) will be charged. We 
will not charge you one cent extra for sending 
ment to 50,000 Northern and Western people. 








5c each 
6 for 
90c 


COLLARS 


THE BEST THAT YOU 
CAN GET IRRESPECTIVE 
OF THE PRICE YOU PAY 


Ciuett, Prasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 


this advertise- 


If you have any land for sale, sit down right now and pre- 
pare an advertisement—describing it as though you were talk- 
nig to a prospective buyer in person. Tell how many acres you 
have, cleared and uncleared; the kind of soil and what it is 
best adapted to; the buildings, timber, water supply, nearest 
market, railroad station, market, schools, and churches. 

















Then—mail it to use with the coupon below and we will do 
the rest: 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


| Timely Farm Suggestions | 











| eo a Derby of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention 
stated a plain fact which many of our 
educators still blindly ignore when 
he stated that agricultural education 
had the highest element of culture in 
it, because it is based on and involves 
practically all the sciences and other 
kinds of education. Who has ever 
seen the study or kind of education 
that is not cultural? 





Feeding Green Second Growth Sor- 
ghum 


oe ILL green second growth sor- 
ghum kill stock, or will it be 
safe to use it dry for feed?” 

As a general rule sorghum is harm- 
less when eaten green by livestock. 
In fact, even second growth green 
sorghum is generally harmless, but 
sometimes it has been found poison- 
ous. It seems that second growth 
sorghum or sorghum that has had its 
growth stunted, as by dry weather, is 
more frequently poisonous than the 
first growth or that which has made 
a normal or vigorous growth. 

Under certain conditions not very 
well understood, but apparently con- 
nected with a stunting of the growth 
by cutting or by dry weather, sor- 
ghum occasionally develops, or forms 
within the plant, a small amount of 
the deadly prussic acid. The amount 
of poison is small, but sufficient to 
cause the death of the stock in a very 
short time. In fact, the short time 
after the stock is turned on the sor- 
ehum until death results is often as- 
tonishing. Now, this development of 
poison in sorghum, even stunted sor- 
chum, is rare; but it occasionally oc- 
curs. If the sorghum is stunted, it is 
probably safer to first turn a cheap 


nure; but it required two tons of 
fresh manure to make one ton of well 
rotted manure. 

The place to rot manure is in the 
soil not in a compost heap and this 
also applies to all other organic mat- 
ter. If a ton of stable manure is 
worth $3 and it loses half its value by 
rotting or by being exposed to the 
weather in a heap near the barn or 


in the field, it is a plain case that 
$1.50 is lost. 





Using Heavier Horses and Mules 


‘““T\O WE need heavier horses and 
mules?” 

The answer is no, if we are to con- 
tinue our one-horse methods of farm- 
ing and the use of light one-horse 
implements. Much of our land is still 
broken with a one-horse plow and 
practically all our cultivation is done 
with one-horse implements. If such 
methods are to continue, the small 
mule or horse is preferable, because 
he goes faster, stands heat and hard- 
ships better, and requires less feed 
to keep him from starving to death. 
If, however, we are to do _ better 
plowing and use two-horse cultiva- 
tors and other larger implements, of 
course we need heavier horses and 
mules. 

The answer to the question can 
only be correctly given after it is 
known what is going to be done with 
these horses and mules. Under our 
present methods of cultivation, large 
work stock are not needed, but to do 


eficient and economical farm work 
they are a necessity. 





PROGRESS OF TICK ERADICA- 
TION WORK 





States and Counties Now Spending 
Twice as Much as the Federal Gov- 
ernment—Pest Should Be Wiped 
Out in Five Years 


N MAKING Federal appropriations 

for agricultural work in the states, 
there has been exhibited by Congress 
a strong tendency to insist on the 
states in which Federal money is to 
be spent spending an equal amount, 
or at least some stated proportion or 
amount. 

As regards work already being 
conducted, or a work which has been 
carried on a sufficient length of time 
to establish its economy and useful- 
ness, this condition may well be at- 
tached to Federal appropriations; 
but for new work, or work along new 
lines in any territory, it is a grave 
error to place any such limitations 
on Federal appropriations. 

Congress is correctly supposed to 
be made up of more progressive and 
intelligent men than the masses of 
the people; hence we have a right to 
expect Congress to take the lead in 
providing for new and in a measure 
experimental work. In fact, it is 
doubtful if Federal appropriations 
should be made for any other agri- 
cultural work. When any line of 
work has been organized and its 
practical utility demonstrated, it is 
probable that it should be left to the 
states and counties to continue. 

The experience resulting from the 
work of eradicating the cattle tick is 





“Success Talk for Boys” 


CHARACTER AND COURAGE 


These Qualities, Says Senator Underwood, Are the Most 
Important Qualifications for Success in Life—This Week’s 


peculiarly instructive along this line. 
lhe first systematic work and the 
first considerable area cleared of 
ticks and released from quarantine 
because the ticks had been eradica- 
ted, were in North Carolina. Be- 
tween 1901 and July 1, 1906, (the date 
at which Federal work began) ten 
counties and parts of three others 
were released from quarantine be- 
cause of the tick eradication con- 
ducted by the writer in North Caro- 
lina. In addition, considerable infec- 
tion existing in six counties north of 
the tick quarantine line was eradica- 
ted and considerable work done in 
several other counties. This work 
was possible only because of a pro- 
gressive Commissioner and Board of 
Agriculture in North Carolina. It 
would have been impossible to have 
obtained the money to do this work 
from the state legislature, the coun- 
ties or the people as a whole. 

Again, at the time Congress made 
its first appropriation for tick eradi- 
cation, a condition that the states or 
counties make an equal appropria- 
tion would have been fatal to pro- 
gress. The fact that Congress made 
an appropriation which enabled work 
of tick eradication to be started 
without regard to state or county ap- 
propriations made possible the start- 
ing of the work throughout the en- 
tire infected area. In several states, 
practically no state or county funds 
were made available until the practi- 
cability of the work had been demon- 
strated by use of the Federal appro- 
priations. 

The following tables prepared by 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan, in charge of tick 
eradication for the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry, show clearly 
that while the states and counties 
did not appropriate as much money 
when the general work started in 
1906, they are now spending more 
than twice as much as the Federal 
Government for tick eradication: 











° e . . F PROGRESS OF CO6PERATIVE TICK 
animal on it before turning in the [As Representative from Alabama in the Lower House of the United espe ERADICATION me 
R Rs se ‘ ° aL Congress, Hon. Oscar W,. Underwood rose to a position among the leading men 0 ? . , 
whole herd, or not to graze it while the nation. He became chairman of the Committtee on Ways and Means, an Area quarantined for ticks — — 
green. assignment which brought with it the virtual leadership of his party in Ry ‘ 1906. arantined for ticks July 1, 728.543 
: f : - ic H q House, and he is the author of some of the most notable legislation enacted in Bee ewe ee Todo ie hh Mel ote sees 2 #28,9 
e 2 , : ; Are: “f : "i cae ; 
So far as we know, poisoning has recent years. He was elected to the United States Senate in 1914 and took his a eoeiwenbiedcr: 
not occurred from the feeding of sor- seat the following year.] Potal' aren freed of ticks July i, bet 
if . re 
ghum cured into hay or that has T HAS been a great pleasure to me to note the fine record and! 1916 sss esseseee uses seesececeaes 241,521 


: ; C Approximate area fr ed «oof “ticks 
been put into a silo. success that the farm boys of our Southern states have been mak- during 1916 sine 


ing in recent years toward the development of our great agricul- 





S h M l tuniti a area freed of ticks December 7 
ave the Manure tural opportunities. ; . : apt BIG one cer esesvecensrasneree . 344,521 
2 ; ; In response to a letter from Editor Poe, requesting that I mention — . tee ™ ee ween “saa 
N A program of a farmers’ meeting one of more qualities that will 


held in the Cotton Belt the follow- 
ing topic is set down for discussion: 
“Ts Farm Manure Worth Saving?” 

The question is simply ridiculous if 





HOW THE PEOPLE HAVE COUPERATED 
help the boys of the South to —AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR TICK 
be a success as men and as ERADICATION 
farmers, I am glad to say that 





State |Counties| Federal 





PELEERE RECUR EREEETEERERDECee eee eee ee sanennn eens 















: : the boys of our Southland are North Carolina....|° 55,240 #050 161-866 
considered without special reference born with the qualities that Seat Casction...| 13558 Loss} 186.150 
to the attitude of the South toward bring success if they will use Georgia ...-s000++. 77,409] 80,1351 195,792 
farm yard manure. Any one who them. The two most import- Mississippi ...+---| 86,693] 388,501| 296,688 
has a grain of agricultural sense ant qualifications for success Louisiana ........./ 45,394| 67,807] 115,706 
knows that farm manures are worth tn Sil ate chamnebed aall eae Oklahoma * 1.112...) 163,618] 250,375] 309,799 
saving; but if one were to base his | age, and the boy of the South- California .ivlllll| 2atoa|_salzet| 1320047 
answer to the question on what he ern states has inherited the TOTALS 7 = 
may see on almost any trip through qualities that give character - States and 
the country, or on visits to the aver- and courage to the man from 1907 ...csseseeeesee $.99,958-48 $59,121.00 
age farms of almost any community a long line of ancestors who 1915 San rane ies 316,403.13 62 33.00 


in the Cotton Belt, he would most as- 
suredly answer the question in the 
negative, ridiculous as that may seem 


26,13 
1916 .wececcccccecse 403,985.79 $25,000.00 
TERRITORY IN WHICH TICK ERADICA- 
TION IS BEING CONDUCTED IN 1916 


started with the courage to 
blaze the way for civilization 
through the trackless forest 
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and really is. and had the character to build 53 las 3 \ ee 
The writer saw a farm recently a law-abiding, God - fearing is) ee | gs | ao 
which was being managed by a sup- civilization for themselves and ee | 28 fe | se\8a 
posedly educated man, where piles of their posterity. Georgia” ...] 23 as I | 23 | 6B 
manure were to be seen at the barn When you come to the in- Geceneei | i oT % ) oe 
and on the edge of fields, the crops lividual equation that marks Arkansas ore oe 14 | 27 “0 
growing on which were suffering success, I believe that more — of Ps at = | . 
greatly from lack of manure or plant men are successful today be- Texas ......| 18 14] 9 | 108 
foods. Scarcely a Southern barn can cause they have learned to do |_i14 98_| 126 | 626 


be seen, or at least very few of them 
exist, where any serious or intelligent 
attempt is made to save and use the 


some one thing better than 
anybody else can do it than 
for any other cause. 


HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE TO ERADI- 
CATE THE CATTLE TICK AFTER 1916? 











Virginia RAL 1 year 

Morth Caroling ....6.0.55 4 years 

stable manure to the best advantage. No matter what may be the South Carolina .......... 1 year 
Composting is still practiced, and the field of endeavor, the boy who + ae PME STS ANAS $9 hepa 
absurd idea that stable manure, un- brings honesty of purpose Alabama ................ 2 years 
less well rotted, will injure the crops and courage to overcome all obstacles to the work in hand, and then —— re ereeesererece . 
still exists, notwithstanding that applies himself to make a success of one thing and sticks to it until MERROGRE Sos. s eee ‘4 years 
Thorne of Ohio, probably our best he has accomplished the result, in the end will make a success of ee ee nenmayeassto~ = 
authority on stable manure, found many things and be a leader among men and 2 true asset to his state California ...........++. Finished 
A that fresh manure gave as good re- and the country. oO. W. UNDERWOOD. | <i a ba ma soe 
sults, ton for ton, as well rotted ma- MEAREMINEG aes 4 <c55+460%0 Finished 


























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











Time to Plant Fruit Trees 


\. wae is the best time to set out 
fruit trees? Is it true that the 
Greensboro and Elberta are the only 
peaches that will grow here in 
tral Mississippi? Is it best to 
North for the trees?” 

The best time for setting fruit trees 
is in November or December. 1: the 
Greensboro and Elberta thrive in 
your section there is no reason why 
other peaches should net thrive. It is 
not best to send North for trees. It 
is far better to deal with the nearest 
reliable nursery. 


cen- 


send 





Afraid of Lespedeza 
“TF LESPEDEZA or Japan clover is 
sowed for summer pasture will it 
interfere with the cultivation of crops 
“next season as some other plants like 
Bermuda grass do? Can it easily be 
exterminated ?” 

Lespedeza dies with the coming of 
frost, but reseeds the land and will 
make a good pasture the following 
year. But if you want to put the 
land in hoed crops the lespedeza will 
make no difficulty, since it is easily 
killed. It may not have spread in 
your coast region, but is plentiful all 
over the upper part of your state. 





Growing Cabbage Plants 


ae HERE can I get a good man to 
grow me 200,000 frost-proof 
- cabbage plants to set in January?” 
Why not grow them yourself and 
‘have them set and growing before 
January? The so-called frost-proof 
plants are simply Early Jersey Wake- 
‘field plants from seed sowed in Sep- 
tember. Sow seed from the 15th to 
20th of September and get good 
plants for setting in open furrows in 
November or December and they will 
be as frost-proof as any grown else- 
where. If you prefer buying you will 
find any number advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer in the fall and 
winter. A pound of good seed ought 
to give you 50,000 plants. 





Keeping Sweet Potato Vines 


‘SP)LEASE tell me the proper way 

to keep sweet potatoes over for 
spring planting. A nurseryman offers 
to tell if we give an order for $25 
worth of trees, but I do not need the 
trees.” 

I have never tried to keep the 
vines over and never expect to try, 
for I cannot see any possible advan- 
tage in the practice, and do not know 
how it is managed. I had rather have 
plants for bedded potatoes for spring 
planting than any vines kept over 
winter. In fact I would not use the 
kept over vines if given me, for with 
a few glass sashes I can get all the 
plants needed just as early as it is 
safe*to set them out anywhere. And 
if I wanted trees I would buy them 
from a nurseryman that makes no 
such scheme to sell. 





Not the Time for Bermuda Planting 


‘*T AM getting ready to sow some 
Bermuda grass seed. Is this the 
proper time to sow, and how much 
eed should be used an acre?” 
No, this is not the time to sow Ber- 
muda grass seed, and so far as my 
cperience goes the seed is not the 
best way to get it. Bermuda is a hot 
weather grass and will not grow in 





cold weather, and if the seed were 
owed now it is probable that the 
ylants would not get strong enough 


to pass the winter. The best way to 
vet a good stand of Bermuda 
is to plant cuttings of the running 
stems in April or May in shallow fur- 
rows two feet apart and cover lightly. 
These will soon mat over the whole 


gr yund. 


grass 


Rabbit Foot Clover 
‘| SEE it stated that Rabbit Foot 
clover has yellow heads. I sent 
‘uu a specimen some time ago which 


you said was Rabbit Foot clover, and 
it certainly did not have yellow 
heads. Who’s right, you or the arti- 


cle in The Progressive Farmer ?” 


I know of but two true clovers 
with yellow heads, Trifolium agrar- 
ium and procumbens, the first up- 
right growing and the latter pros- 
trate on the ground. Otherwise no 


one could tell them apart. The Rab- 
bit Foot clover is Trifolium arvense, 
and has a downy gray head that has 
a resemblance to the rabbit’s foot. 
Here where IJ live it grows densely 
on all vacant soil a foot or more 
high and is useful to a great extent 
in soil improvement, and especially 
in inoculating all our land here for 
crimson clover. It starts in the fall 
and matures in summer later than 
crimson clover. 





Cats and Fleas 


. E HAVE a large wareroom 
used for storing all sorts of 
things. It is frequented by cats, and 


the room is infested by fleas, which 
are some biters, and we lose time 
scratching, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort. One walking over the floor 
will get a hundred on his pants. Can 
you help us?” 

Keep the cats out or keep them 
clean by rubbing Pyrethrum powder 
in their hair. Then spray the entire 
room with a 2 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde and then set saucers 
with the full commercial 40 per cent 
formaldehyde to evaporate and close 
the room up tight. Some of the Py- 
rethrum powder scattered around 
will also help, but the formaldehyde 
will usually quiet them and flies too. 





Lice on Oats 


**T AST spring our oats were badly 
infested with green lice. In 
some spots they entirely destroyed 
the crop. I sowed cowpeas after the 
oats, breaking deep and using about 
150 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate an acre. Will it do to 
sow this same land in oats again this 
Fairs 
It is far better to adopt a syste- 
matic rotation of crops and stick to 
it and not repeat the same crop on 
the land two years in succession. But 
if it is necessary to put that land in 
oats you live in a section where to- 
bacco stems can be had at a reasona- 
ble price. Cut the peas for hay and 
then spread tobacco stems on the 
land and disk them down, and keep 
the disk going till the surface soil is 
fine and well settled, and then put in 
the oats with a disk drill. The stems 
will make all the fertilizer needed, 
and I do not think the green lice will 





come out with the tobacco in the 
land. 

Sundry Queries 
"T HAVE cabbage on good land 


that does not seem to grow fast. 
Will nitrate of soda help? Will it 
also make a good side-dressing for 
turnips and kale? I cannot get sets 
of the Norfolk Queen onion and am 
advised to sow seed now of the Pearl 
and they will make early green on- 
ions in the spring. Have a lot of 
stumps that I will burn for the ashes. 
How will these do? I can get sets 
of Yellow Potato onions and Yellow 
Danvers. Which would you advise? 
How can I control the cabbage 
worms? What do you think of goats 
for clearing brushy land? Have the 
Angoras any special value for this?” 

Nitrate of soda will make a valua- 
ble side-dressing for any of the plants 
named. Use 150 pounds an acre. I 


have never tried the sowing of the 
onion seed in the fall, and would pre- 


fer the sets. You can easily get sets 
of the Pearl. The Yellow Potato on- 
ion makes the earliest ripe onion and 
the offsets can be pulled and bunched 
for green onions, as they clean off 
white This onion must be grown 
from the sets, as it never makes seed 
The ashes will of course help any 
truck crops, but may increase the 
danger from scab in potatoes, as the 
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lime in them will sweeten the soil 
and make conditions more favorable 
to the growth of the scab f 

Use them on ion 
worms can be 


with lead ai 


1oNS. 
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lons of water. I find too that drench- 
ng the plants weekly with soapsuds 
rom thie mily wash is as good as 
the poison. Angora goats are valua- 


ble as-other goats for clearing brush, 


and are aiso able for their 
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By R. W. Harned 








S MANY people have the erron- 
A eous idea that practically all in- 
sects are injurious, it might be 
well to call attention to the fact that 
vast numbers of insects are of great 
benefit to man, and to list some of 
the ways in which they are benefi- 
cial. 
Insects 
EARLY every one who kas raised 
tomatoes or tobacco has occa- 
sionally seen a large green tomato or 


Parasitic 


tobacco worm covered with a mass 
of small white oval bodies, greatly 


resembling eggs. These objects are 
not eggs. Each one of them is a tiny 
white cocoon. In a few days, there 
emerges from each cocoon a small, 
wasp-like creature. These little in- 
sects fly away to lay their eggs in 
other caterpillars. The eggs hatch into 
small grubs, that live within the bod- 
ies of the large caterpillars, eventu- 
ally causing them to die. In this 
ease, the little wasp-like creatures 
are called parasites, and the large to- 
mato or tobacco worm is called the 
host. Almost all of the injurious in- 
sect pests have other insects that live 
parasitically upon them. Were it not 
for these beneficial parasites, the in- 
sect pests of our crops would be in- 
finitely more numerous than they are 
at present. 

“very farmer has noticed how in- 
sect pests come and go. Every few 
years the grass worms, or tent cater- 
pillars, or other insects will be very 
numerous. They will continue to in- 
crease so rapidly that many farmers 
will become discouraged. Then, sud- 
denly, they will disappear and the 
farmers will not notice these particu- 
lar pests for several years. The sud- 
den disappearance of these insect 
pests is almost invariably due to the 
increase in numbers of their para- 
sites. 

Many tiny parasites live within the 
eggs of other insects. A very injur- 
ious pest of our cabbage and turnips, 


is the bright colored terrapin bug 
(also known by the names Calico- 
back and Harlequin cabbage bug). 


These bugs suck the juices from the 
plants and cause them to wither and 
die. When very numerous, the plants 
look as though fire had passed over 
them, so the bugs are sometimes also 
called fire bugs. Probably the only 
reason that these bugs are not very 
serious every year is because there 
is a tiny parasite that lays its eggs in 
the eggs of the terrapin bug, and in- 
stead of bugs hatching from these 
eggs, each egg becomes the food of 
a tiny grub, and from each one there 
finally emerges a tiny wasp-like para- 
site. Often as many as 90 per cent 
of the terrapin bug eggs are destroy- 
ed by these beneficial little parasites. 


Parasites That Prey Upon the Boll 
Weevil 

VEN the boll weevil has its para- 
sites. Nearly fifty different spe- 
of insects have been found to 
live as parasites upon the larvae, or 
grubs, of the boll weevil. The writer 
has been in cotton fields where 50 per 
cent of the boll weevils were para- 
sitized. These boll weevil parasites 
may be found quite easily. If one will 


cies 


break open cotton squares infested 
with boll weevils, occasionally a 
square will be found that contains 


another maggot or grub-like creature 


besides the boli weevil grub. This 
other insect is a parasite of the boll 
weevil. Probably a better way to get 
some of these parasites is to collect 
a number of infested or punctured 
cotton squares, and place them in pa- 
per sacks, or in tight boxes such as 
cigar boxes. If paper sacks are used, 
the open ends should be tied tightly 
around the open end of a wide mouth 
bottle or glass vial. The boll weevils 
and parasites, as they emerge from 
the squares, will be attracted to the 
light and go into the bottle or vial. 
If boxes are used, they should be 
sealed up tightly to prevent the es- 
cape of the parasites. A hole is cut 
in the side of the box, just large 
enough to admit the mouth of the 
vial or bottle. It matters little wheth- 
er paper sacks or boxes are used for 
this purpose. The principal thing to 
remember is that these should be so 
tightly closed or sealed, that the par- 
asites can not possibly escape except 
into the bottles or vials. The boll 
weevil parasites seem to be on the 
increase in certain sections, and it is 
entirely possible that they will, in 
time, become so numerous as to as- 
sist greatly in holding this pest «in 
check. 

The fact that so many of our ser- 
ious insect pests are of foreign or- 
igin is accounted for by the fact that 
these pests have been introduced into 
this country, and their parasitic ene- 
mies have been left behind. At the 
present time the United States Bu- 
reau of Entomology is introducing 
into this country parasitic insect en- 
emies of the gipsy moth, brown-tail 
moth, alfalfa weevil, and other pests. 
It is hoped that these beneficia! par- 
asites will thrive in this country, and 
be of much service in controlling these 
serious insect pests. 

The Predaceous Insects 
HE writer has often seen farmers 
kill ladybirds, wasps, and other 
insects, that are really among the 
best friends that the farmer has. 
Whenever plant lice are numerous on 
cotton, corn, cabbage, apple, or other 


plants, almost invariably some of 
their predaceous enemies can _ be 
found busily engaged devouring 
them. The oval, spotted, ladybird 


beetles are usually to be found eating 
not only the plant lice, but the eggs 
of many insect pests, such as the 
corn-ear worm and cabbage worms. 
The larvae, or young, of the ladybird 
beetles are ugly, spiny creatures, but 
are perhaps even more beneficial than 
the adults, as they seem to be more 
hungry and move rapidly over the 


leaves, searching for plant lice to 
sat. It might be of interest to re- 


member that in the Gulf Coast States, 
we have probably over 50 different 
kind of lady bird beetles. All of these 
feed upon plant lice, scale-insects, 
and the eggs of moths and butterflies, 
and can be classed among our insect 
friends, with the exception of one 
large species that feeds upon the 
leaves of squashes, melons, and cu- 
cumbers. This one exception can be 






easily controlled by spraying with 
an arsenical poison. 

Besides the ladybird beetles, the 
active aphis-lions, with their sickle- 
shaped jaws, and the slimy maggot- 


like larvae of the 


wavs to be found 


(Concluded on 


flower-flies are al- 
devouring the in- 
this 


page 23, issue) 
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LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR FARM HOUSES 





Electric Lighting Growing Rapidly in Favor—Cost of Installing— 
Acetylene Plants Also Good—Mantle Kerosene Lamps Make Ex- 


cellent Light 





By G. H. 
OOD lights are of the utmost im- 
portance for the comfort and 
well-being of the farmer and his 
family, and they add much to the ei- 
ficiency of the farm. 
There are electric lights, acety’ene, 
gasoline generators and gasoline and 
kerosene mantle lamps that a!! give 
desirable white lights that are much 
appreciated. There are also improved 
forms of the red tlame lamps to meet 
the demands of those who prefer that 
kind of light. All of these lights are 
more economical and more healthful 
than the old style kerosene lamps 
that fill the rooms with smoke and 
ill-smelling gases. 


The Electric Light Plant 


RACTICALLY every man and wo- 

man realizes that electric lights 
are the cleanest, safest and most ef- 
ficient lights. The electric light sys- 
tem is the one system used wherever 
people are able to have whatever sort 
of lights they may choose, especially 
in densely populated districts. The ex- 
pense is small and the average family 
would pay twice the cost if necessary, 
rather than give up the satisfaction of 
being able, by the simple pressing of 
a button conveniently placed, to flood 
the room, the porch, the entire house, 
the lawn and the barn with brilliant 
light. 


An electric lighting piant is a very 
desirable thing to have on the farm 
if the farmer’s income is such as to 


warrant it. The electric systems have 
passed the experimental stage. They 
have proved a success not only from 
a lighting point of view, but as a la- 
bor-saver to the woman on the farm. 
Electric washers, flatirons, power 
sewing machines and fan motors fol- 
low closely in the wake of the electric 
light, and go hand in hand with the 
system. 

Small lighting plants retail from 
about $75 to $400. A seven-light (16 
candle power) 30 volt plant, mounted 
en skids as a portable unit may be 
purchased for about $75. Such a plant 
is shipped completely assembled and 
all that is necessary is to belt to the 
engine and connect the wires from 
the lamps. An outfit consisting of a 
completly enclosed, ball bearing dy- 
namo or generator with a capacity 
of twenty-five 16 candle power lights, 
one 12 volt storage battery, all neces- 
sary wire with connections made be- 
tween battery and dynamo, belt, am- 
meter, five 16 candle power lamps, hy- 
drometer for testing battery, speed 
indicator arranged and mounted on 
skids ready to belt from the engine, 
retails for about $100. The engine 
will cost from $40 to $100 extra, de- 
pending upon the size and type. 

A light plant having a capacity of 
12 to 15 lights will cost about $200 for 
dynamo, engine and switchboard. It 
will require about seven hours run 
of the engine to completely charge 
the battery, which will operate a 15- 
light schedule, as they are usually 
burned on a farm, for a period of four 
or five days. The candle power of the 
lights used in making up a light piant 
of this kind would vary from 4 to 16 
candle power, depending upon the lo- 
cation. 

It is most economical to use say a 
24% horsepower engine, which will 
give sufficient power to run the dy- 
namo and pump or other machinery. 
One engine is usually sufficient to run 
the dynamo, the pump, the separator, 
the wood saw, the milker, the shop 
tools, etc. Of course an engine pow- 
erful enough to run some of the large 
tools cannot be used economically for 
the storage batteries alone. However, 
arrangements are usually made by 
means of shafting and_ clutches, 
whereby the dynamo and other ma- 
chines are run at the same time. 

The modern storage battery is re- 
markably fool-proof. If every ceil is 


Alford 


kept well filled with rain or distilled. 


water and if it is never allowed to 
stand discharged it will have a lone, 
useful life. 

The safety of the electric system is 
well known. There is practically no 
danger of fire in dwelling or barn. 
The day is rapidly coming when elec- 
tricity will be used more extensively 
for lighting and power on the farm. 

The Acetylene Lighting Plant 
A* ACETYLENE plant costs just 

about half as much as an electric 
plant, and is just about half as useful, 
since the electric current may be used 
for other purposes than lighting, and 
the engine used to run the dynamos 


agent for lighting, and is fully as effi- 
cient if used with some of the im- 
proved incandescent mantles for 
white light. 

All of the improved lights will be 
found much more efficient than the 
old style lamps. They cost much less 
to operate, give a much greater vol- 
ume of light and they are 
healthful, as they give more perfect 


more 


on 


(3) 42 


combustion so that the rooms are not 
filled with ill-smelling gases. 

It is the force of habit or down- 
right stinginess that keeps the old 
lamps in prosperous farmers’ homes. 
Not one farm home in a thousand 
that has once used any of the improv- 
ed lights could be induced under any 
circumstances to go back to the old 
lights. 
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PAINTING THE HOME 


It Is Good Business to Paint With Cood Materials and Few Colors 
—How to Paint—Choosing Colors to Suit the Farm Home 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt 


F LATE years there has been a 
rather vehement demand for 
paint. It is interesting to observe 
how general this demand is in town 
and country. The public-minded cit- 
izen urges it because an unusual and 
attractive appearance leaves a pleas- 
ant impression en the mind of the 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT IS VERY CONVENIENT 


can be used for all other purposes 
where an engine is needed on the 
farm, while the acetylene plant is use- 
ful only for lighting, or perhaps for a 
gas range under favorable conditions. 

The light produced by the improved 
incandescent mantles is fairly satis- 
factory. It is equally good whether 
generated by gasoline or keroseiie. 
However, kerosene is a much safer 
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passerby; the business man desires 
it because paint means a thrifty ap- 
pearance, and this catches the eve 
of the worth-while passing crowd, 
and all means business and money. 
The Government expert, whose life 
work it is to help the farmer to turn 
soil into gold, urges paint for the 
same reason that he urges the con- 
servation of the fertility of the 
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AN ACETYLENE LIGHTING PLANT SHOWING DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


earth; Father (if observant) tries to 
paint because it takes time and trou- 
ble to replace worn-out, broken- 
down boards; Mother wants a paint- 
ed home, however small it may be, 
because it is a better background for 
flowers or vines, and she wants her 
family to love the place, and the boys 
and girls wish it because, consciously 
or unconsciously, they are more 
proud of a painted home than an un: 
painted one. 

I was in Canada one Sunday: there 
were two churches, one painted, the 
other not. Why did I choose the 
painted? Because I felt I would get 
a better sermon in the painted one, 
and, nine chances out ten, I was cor- 
rect. 

Suppose you went to a neighboring 
community to buy a cow. Woutd it 
occur to you that the painted barn 
might shelter a pure-blood Jersey 
more likely than a rack of unpainted 
boards and cobwebs? Did you ever 
give a sigh of relief when you found 
your night’s resting place was to be 
in the painted cottage and not in the 
other? In short, it is good business 
to paint whether you wish to sell, to 
prevent decay or to attract the pas- 
serby or to be patriotic. It is your 
message to the world. 

In Bolivia there is a yearly white- 
washing day on which every house- 
holder must refresh his house under 
penaity of the law. We must refresh 
our boards, casings, doors and 
porches under penalty of a natural 
law. 


What Is the Best Paint? 


HEAP paints do not pay. Good 

ones are cheapest in the end. 
House paints are made of white lead, 
white zinc, linseed oil, turpentine 
dryer and color. Linseed oil is the 
life of a paint. Some manufacturers 
claim that others are good substitutes, 
but the best manufacturers doubt it. 
Try to get pure, raw linseed oil made 
from flaxseed, from which all the 
mustard and weed seeds have been 
extracted. Boiled oil is apt to make 
paint crack in time. 

Many painters claim that white 
lead and linseed oil are best, but 
some tell me that a small amount of 
zine prevents the “chalking” tenden- 
cy of paint. Zinc as a substitute for 
lead is hard, flinty and drops off in 
scales in a few years. 

I was surprised to learn that water 
is a common adulteration and that it 
gives a rich, thick look. This brings 
us to the conclusion that it is wisest 
to put our faith in an honest dealer 
who knows paints and then pay him 
his price. 

Hand-mixed Paints Versus Machine- 
mixed 


ASKED a= manufacturer’ which 

was best and he said, “Both; an 
honest manufacturer who has a rep- 
utation to maintain gives vastly su- 
perior paint because he has chemists 
to determine the purity of ingred- 
jients, sifters and grinders and mix- 
ers which insure an uniformity that 
painters cannot approach. On the 
other hand, the hand-mixer knows 
the condition of the atmosphere, the 
surface to be painted, and is less 
likely to get adulterated material 
than he would in buying cheap 
paint.” 

Good painting is as important as 
good paint. Good painting means 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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Prize-winning Letters from Progressive Farmer Readers 


INSTALLING FARM WATERWORKS 





TOO GOOD TO BE WITHOUT 


Mr. Corger Tells How He Put in 
Waterworks Easily and Cheaply— 
First Prize Letter 


aoa twelve years ago we install- 
ed a waterworks system on our 
farm that has proved so valuable and 
inexpensive under the circumstances 
we had to contend with that I feel 
every farmer who is considering a 
waterworks system should first know 
our plan before definitely 
upon any the many 
can pump water to various 
his farm. 

A small creek flows through our 
farm and passes within 100 yards of 
the house. About 50 from the 
house, and yet 100 yards from the 
creek, we have a fine spring of lime- 
stone water. Now it occurred to us 
that we could in some way utilize the 
power from this flowing creek, which 
was impure water and unfit for 
to pump our spring water to all parts 
of the farm. With view, we 
went to work and made a little over- 
shot water wheel placing it in a pit 
near the creck. We then placed a 
good pump in the spring, connecting 
pump and crankshaft of wheel at the 
creek with a good cable. After build- 
ing a dam in the creek to get water 
to the wheel we had our pumping ar- 
rangements all complete, and we next 
set about digging ditches for the wa- 
ter pipes and laying them. 

Many farmers laughed at us about 
this time for expecting a little six- 
foot water wheel to pump water more 
than a quarter of a mile up a steep 
hill to an elevation of about 100 feet, 
where we had dug and prepared a 
large reservoir. All along this main 
pipe line we ran branch lines to such 
places as garden, kitchen, poultry 
yard, butchering house, barn, hog 
pens, etc. 

When all was ready we hooked up 
the cable connecting pump and wheel 
and turned the water on. Several 
nearby neighbors came the morning 
we started to see the little water 
wheel balk at the job we had har- 
nessed her up to do. However, all 
were fooled, for the litthe wheel soon 
had a strong stream of pure water 
flowing into the reservoir, and has 
kept a reserve there these long 12 
years without a whimper, and seems 
to laugh at the task. 

We made but one mistake of any 
consequence when putting in our wa- 
terworks, and that was using a cable 
to connect pump to the water- 
wheel. This cable, which was about 
100 yards long, was continually break- 
ing in spite of the many ways we de- 
vised to connect it to pump and wa- 
terwheel. 
of cables, incluc 
steel, 
over to the waterwheel, putting in a 
suction pipe to the i 
necting 
means fa 
and 15 feet 


deciding 
ways he 
parts of 


one ot 


yards 


use, 


this in 
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After trying out a number 
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ling one of Bessemer 


costing $12. we moved r pump 
ing ols2, W moved ou pun} 
con- 


I by 


spring and 


pump and waterwhe¢ 


large walking beam 


wat 
means ; 
the pump directly under the 
beam and connected it in 
manner wi the pitman. 
We did away with the cable about 
10 years ago, and since that time our 
waterworks have 
except a 
occasionally a 


placed 
walking 


the same 


cost us nota penny 
and then and 
pump valve ora 
little packing for the pump. 

From the kitchen we have a 
wire running to the water-gate in the 
wheel race. By pulling the 
lever at the kitchen door we start the 
pump to running. By the 
lever we stop the pump 

All in all, our 
complete success. 


little oil now 


new 
door 
down 

releasing 


system has been a 


[t cost us practi- 
cally nothing outside of water pipe, 
pump and the work of making and 


installing and I see no reason why it 
should not be pumping water for 25 
years just as it pumps it today. 

Ge Gi GONGE RJ) 
Laird, Va. 
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A $50 WATER WORKS SYSTEM 


Mrs. Quillin Believes in Lightening 
Father’s Labors, So They Agreed 
to Put in a Convenient System— 
Second Prize Letter 


URS is a bored well 180 fet deep, 
which had a very heavy pump in 
it that made the water too hard to get 
for any one but a inan. (And I believe 
in making a man’s work as light as 
possible.) The well is about 50 yards 
down a little hill from our kitchen 
door. My husband had to carry prac- 
tically all the water, and he had this 
to do through rain and sunshine. I 
believe if there were more men that 
had to carry all the water, instead of 
the wife and daughter carrying it, 
there would be lots more waterworks 
being installed in Southern farm 
homes. 
My husband was sometimes called 
away from home on business for a 
day or two, and then I would have to 


50 


Total cost $50.04 


We intend putting in a sink and 
drainage pipes this fall. At present we 
have a good shelf under the faucet on 
which to put buckets and pans to 
catch water in. 

Now the biggest mistake we made 
was not having put in waterworks 
several years ago, when we bought 
this farm for a home. We both would 
feel and look younger now by having 
installed them years ago. 

MRS. E. R. QUILLIN. 

Nettleton, Miss. 


WHAT EVERY OWNER OF A 
FARM SHOULD KNOW 


Waterworks Too Great a Convenince 
for Any Home to Be Without—Mr. 
Spence Tells About His System— 
Third Prize Letter 


HE idea generally prevails, and 

seemingly more so among coun- 
try people themselves, that country 
people cannot have water conven- 
iences as well as city people; but I 
say emphatically that there was never 
a more mistaken idea in circulation 
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PAINT, GRASS AND STATELY 


Home of Dr. C. N. 


OAKS 
White 


get my own water. Well, by making 
several trips up and down that hill, 
besides pumping very hard, I could 
finally get enough to cook a meal with 
by using a good deal less than | need- 
ed. 

But it is quite different with us now. 
We have a nice little one-horse power 
Fairbanks- Morse 
pumping 
ee 


Kitchen 


engine 
ill into the 
feet of my 
also have the pure, 


gasoline 
the water up the h 
within four f cook 
fresh 
cow 
Therefore 
with the 


in squito-breeding 


away 


$0: iT €= 


he we 
bout 8 inches 
put them in the 


bracing thie 


, and ground 
m well and floor- 
This made a very cheap 

iple tower for the tank. The 
lumber used for floor and braces was 
scraps picked up about the place. This 
was all done in less than a day. Then 
help my 
husband went and helped them to pay 
their time back. He and a 15-year-old 
brother put in all the piping, the only 
tools pipe 


when these neighbors needed 


need being two eood 


1 
wrenches. 

Below is a summary showing cost of 
our waterworks: 
Gasoline 
galvanized tank, 
galle capacity 
Piping, threading, 
and faucet 


Second- 


elbow 


» head, 


MAKE A PLACE OF 


BEAUTY HERE 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 

than this one, for I have demonstra- 
ted to my entire satisfaction that 
there is no* excuse for any farmer’s 
wife, daughter, or any member of the 
family having to trudge up and down 
flights of and possibly away 
cut to an old well equipped with a 
tiresoine old-time sweep, 
buckets of 


STEDS, 


bringing 


lhoavy water to the house 


i 
and bathing purposes, re- 


for cooking 
zardless of weather conditions, or hav- 
ing to go even further distances to an 


old shabby surface closet, 


when a 
convenient 
right in the 
tt a farm 


leap but 
installed 


eared 


system can be 
house. 1 was 
what it 
conveniences, 


I still 


the 


and know 


means vithout 
the 
conveniences 


live on 


s system, and at a very 
[ ney, having done 
f installing my- 
tur drinking and cooking water 
a pump located the rear 
the kitchen door, which 
brings water from a well just outside 
the porch, but which is tiled with 24- 
inch tile to within about 10 feet of the 
surface of the ground, and then cap- 
ped with a cement cap, through which 
a two-inch hole was made for pump 
then filled level with surface, 
making it look as if there was no well. 
This kind of well is not necessary if 
you succeed in getting water freely 
by boring for or driving a pump, 
which most people can easily do in 
this section. 


on 


pipe, 


A porcelain lined sink is attached to 


the pump, and a long handy 
ered shelf with the drain pipe, on 
which, directly under the sink, is at- 
tached a modern easy cleaning trap 
cennected with the main sewer pipe. 
This outfit, including digging and til- 
ing well, cost me $17.50, but would be 
cheaper by half with a driven pump. 

For our bathroom, I have a 620-gal- 
lon galvanized tank located just un- 
der the eaves of the house, supplied 
by rain water which is conducted to 
the tank by a= galvanized eaves 
trough, ovr tank being inclosed in the 
house to prevent freezing and the en- 
tering of insects. It is provided with 
an overflow pipe large enough to take 
water off as fast as the eaves trough 
brings it in, to prevent flooding the 
house. It is located next to the bath- 
room and furnishes sufficient pressure 
to keep the closet supplied at all 
times, being connected with fixtures 
by 1%-inch pipe reduced to %-inch, 
right at fixtures. 

The sewer pipe is 4-inch clay soil 
pipe, with a 4-inch boiler flue for a 
vent pipe, and empties into a ditch. 
The tank is not connected with the 
range, owing to the fact that my 
house is one-story, thereby making 
the tank too low for the range tank, 
but with a two-story house it could 
be easily and successfully connected 
with the range tank, and would also 
have a much stronger pressure, af- 
fording further conveniences in wash- 
ing the automobile or buggy. 

The above system is a complete suc- 
cess, and the actual cost is as follows: 


zinc COV- 


Galvanized 
Bath tub, 
Closet, all 
Sewer pipe, 
Other 


tank, 620 gal. 
5% feet 
porcelain 

150 feet at 
fixtures, and 


capacity... $17.95 


25.00 
15.00 

9.00 
30.00 


Total cost $96.00 


Cheaper fixtures may 
thereby reducing the cost. 

I would not part with my outfit, 
with the understanding that I go back 
to the old system, for $1,000, for life 
is too short and precious to be spent 
in so much unnecessary drudgery. 

I hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when all farmers who own their 
homes, and who believe this life is 
worth living, will have these simple, 
cheap but priceless conveniences at 
the disposal of their families. 


W. C. SPENCE, 


be used, 


Goldsboro, N. C. 





Plant Bulbs 


ULBS of the tulip, hyacinth, nar- 
cissus, daffodil and jonquil should 

be planted any time now until the 
ground freezes. R. B. Cruickshank, 
of the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, recommends that 
the bulbs be placed in good soil, cov- 
ering a depth of from one 
fr to twice their height. 

y add some sand. Set the 
n 4 to 8 apart. A 
eaves, weeds, straw or ma- 
nure will give protection during the 
winter. 


and 
If the 
bulbs fror inches 
mulch of 1 
These flowers are among the 
earliest in the spring. They may be 
planted in solid beds or naturalized 
at the bases of trees or under shrub- 
bery. The blooms will have gone be- 
fore the shrubbery is in full foliage. 


Lack of Paint Worse Than Fire 


‘J ACK of paint causes a greater an- 
nual through deterioration 
the aggregate fire loss in Ohio 
for the past 12 months,” asserts Virgil 
Overholt of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, in urging the farmers of Ohio to 
apply paint frequently and liberally. 
There is no best time to paint as 
many think, but care should be taken 
that the paints are carefully mixed 
and well rubbed into the cracks in the 
weatherboarding. 


‘ 


loss 
than 


Save your papers and get a binder. 
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CHEAP WATERWORKS FOR FARM HOMES 








Four Simple Systems Described, With Bills of Materials for Each 
—Study These and Arrange Now to Install Your Waterworks This 


Fall 





By D. Scoates and J. 


HERE are an endless number of 
water supply systems that could 
be worked up for farm homes. 

It was necessary to start somewhere 
and stop at a like place. So the start 
was made with the simplest possible 
system, and to this improvements 
were added until a very complete sys- 
tem had been worked out. It is, 
therefore, possible for a farmer to 
make a start in a very simple and in- 
expensive way and add to it each 
year. The various systems herein 
shown have been designated by let- 
ters in order to assist the farmers in 
getting the best prices from their 
hardware dealers. The prices given 
are average, some will pay more, oth- 
ers will pay less. Prices on all plumb- 
ing goods at present are up and fluc- 
tuating 

Type A.—This is the simplest sys- 
tem (Fig. 1). It consists of a sink 


W. Carpenter, Jr. 


the pump, the less vertical distance 
you can pump the water because the 
friction in the water pipe takes the 
power that would otherwise be used 
in elevating the water. Where the 
water in the well is at a greater depth 
than 20 feet or it is 20 feet and the 
well is some distance from the house, 
use Type B System. 

The cost of this Type A System is 
approximately $18.40 as per bill of 
material. This, of course, does not 
take into account the labor necessary 
to put it in, but any handy man or 
school boy will experience no diffi- 
culty in doing the work. Nor does 
this cost consider the cost of the 
well; every farmer as a rule has his 
well to start with. 

Type B.—This system consists of a 
sink in the kitchen with its outlet 
connected to a drain pipe which car- 
ries the waste water away (Fig. 2). A 
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; BILL OF MATERIAL FOR TYPE A 
3 1 Pitcher CL a ee ee ee 1.80 *50 ft. 4 in. drain tile 85 
y *30 ft. 1% in. galvanized metal in 2 Wall brackets for sink 50 
Ay pipe (well to pump)........ 2 “ji valv 50 
ih 1 Porcelain lined sink, 18 in. x a Sy, a — dino NRG. ai 
pe 30 in. fitted for 1% in. trap 3.75 ieee eee) Count “ 
* Foe 53 1 1% in. cast iron S trap ...... -50 1 1% in. galvanized elbow 20 

+ *30 ft. 1% in. calvanized metal —— 
r + pipe (Sink ‘to drain) ......+ 4.80 OREN Seay uaccietin ce keosneowe $18.40 
\ ee — : - *The lengths of these pipes will be variable. Each man will need to 
| b measure the distance his pump will be from the well and the length of 
S| mi e — pipe needed to go into the well to low water level; also the distance the 
: = os drain pipe will need to go in order to get 10 or 12 feet away from the 
= en house; then the length of line of drain tile in order to get a good place to 

ce este me empty the water. 








FIGURE 1. TYPE A SYSTEM, 
placed in the kitchen, the outlet to 
this sink to be connected to a 1%- 
inch metal pipe which empties into 
a drain tile. To the sink is attached 
a small pitcher pump which is con- 
nected by a pipe direct to the well or 
cistern. Thus by use of this system 
the water is pumped into the kitchen 


instead of being carried in, and the 
waste water flows out through the 
drain pipe instead of being carried 
out. 

The system can be used with cis- 
terns, open wells, bored wells and 
driven wells where the low water lev- 


el is not more than 20 feet below the 
pump. The distance the well is ‘from 
the pump will also influence the 
depth at which the water can be 
pumped. The 


COSTING 


farther the well is from 


APPROXIMATELY $18.40 


force pump is placed at the well; this 
pump is so connected that water can 
be drawn at the well or cut off there 
and the water forced into the house. 
A pipe connects this pump to an ele- 
vated tank in the house. This tank 
is placed over the kitchen; when wa- 
ter is pumped into the tank this wa- 
ter can be drawn at a faucet which is 


placed over the sink. Thus, running 
water is provided in the kitchen at all 
times when there is water in the 
tank. 

This system can be used with any 
type of well, and in all places that 
the Type A system can, besides in 
deep wells and where wells are at 
some distance from the house. A 
farmer starting with this system can 


add to it each year until he gets Type 
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BILL OF MATERIAL FOR TYPE B 
1 Force pump ........ $12.00 1 barrel (elevated tank) By ts] 
*40 ft in. galvar 1 1% in. galvanized elbow ‘ 20 
pipe (pump to Sais nce 4.40 > 1 in. galvanized elbows Py) 
10 ft. 1 in. galvanized metal 1 ixl % i - 1 hg aga ag “Ib 
pipe (tell tale) ..... epee MS xix’2 im. galvanized tee 20 
1 Porcelain lined sink 18 1 % in. faucet ..... 0 
30 in. fitted for 1% in 3.75 1 1 in. galvanized union eee 25 
1 1% in. cast iron S trap.. 1.50 to i Bee BONE wakccceccesce 208 
*30 - 1% in. galvanized 1 1 in. check valve ...... 1.00 
pipe (sink to drain) ....... 4.80 Sa Si ROE, ssc sie Ko 'aiais.o Oe 20 
*50 ft. 4 in. drain tile 
2 wail brackets for sink Fotal 
*The lengths of pipe Each man putting in this system will 
need to plan where he is tank and sink in his house, and meas 
for his different pipe Q distance from the pump to the tank is 
far, a larger than 1 in. pipe should be used in order to reduce the friction 











FIGURE 2 SYSTEM, 


TYPE B 


COSTING 


APPROXIMATELY $33.15 
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FE 77 EA ERLE Bis 4 
H 4 Gdicdadingdeed 
ere Ri, Pony rear IES 1:19 b 0000) Wenw Poe te dron 18 fie doa 
| e Py 
Ne : B BILL OF MATERIAL FOR TYPE C 
hy 3 fa 1 Pe 3 PUIAD cecesieesecissvess $12.00 1 1 in. galvanized union -25 
B . ft. 1 in. galvanized metal a ee 1.00 
pipe (pump to tank) ....... 40 1 1 in. check valve ...... 1.00 
10 in. galvanized metal 21 in. ‘locknuts eeees Lere eee sy -20 
Pipe (tell tale) si.csscveees 1.10 *25 fi in. galvanized metal 
1 Porcelain lined sink 18 in. x pipe “(hot water i es oe .90 
30 in. fitted for 1% in. trap 3.75 1 30 gal. galvanized range boiler 
1 1% in. cast iron S trap....... 1.50 (with stand) TT Ce 11.50 
#30 ft. ing in. galvanized metal 2 % in. galvanized tank connec- 
pipe (sink to drain) ... i es 50 
0 ft. 4 in. drain tile anized uni -50 
2 wall brackets for sink i in. galvanized nipples 30 
1 barrel (elevated tank) Sarit 1 % in. galvanized tee ......... 15 
11% in. galvanize! elbow.. 1 1xlx% in. galvanized tee...... 60 
2 1 inch galvanized elbows ...... 6 % in. eae aa CIOOWE 6a cees 60 
4 1xlx% in. galvanized tee...... 2 in % in. reducers ....,.. 20 
1 % in. faucet 
1 % in. faucet .. ROCA) sie gawhheRé Tea $50.00 00 
*The lengths of pipes are variable. E 1 man putting im this system will need to plan where he is 
going to put tanks, sinks, etc., and measure the lengths of pipe. 




































FIGURE 3. TYPE 
D or even a more elaborate system. 
The cost of this system is approx- 
imately $33.15 as shown by the bill of 
material. This price, of course, does 
not include labor or cost of well. 
Type C.—This system (Fig. 3) is the 
same as Type B except that to it has 
been added the necessary parts in or- 
der to have hot as well as cold water 
on tap in the kitchen. It is of course 


adapted to all the conditions that 
Type B is as far as wells are con- 
cerned. 

The additions which have been 


made to Type B to make this Type C- 
can be easily made to Type B at any 


SYSTEM, C 


OSTING APPROXIMATELY $50 















The cost of this system is approxi- 
mately $128.80, not including the la- 
bor or cost of well. 

In Types B, C and D systems the el- 
evated tank shown is a common mo- 
lasses or vinegar barrel which has 
been burned out. This barrel should 
be set up in the attic on top of the 
ceiling joists. As a rule the ceiling 
joists are not strong enough to hold - 
it so additional timbers must be put 
under the barrel to insure it not fall- 
ing through the ceiling. If it could 
be put over a partition it would be 
more stable. If one barrel does not 
hold enough, two could be used. This 








time. As this system calls for hot kind of elevated tank is not the most 
water, the water is in most cases desirable. but it is shown in these 
heated in the kitchen range which systems because it is the least ex- 
should be provided with a water pensive and will give satisfactory re- 
front. sults. It would be much better to 
“ 

Reet Pele 
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in: Oe tal Lf 
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rf alae - = 
3% ET 
E BILL OF MATERIAL FOR TYPE D i 
. 1 Force DUMP 2.0 csccressccerses $12.00 1 % in. galvanized tee 
‘ *40 ft. in. galvanized metal 6 % in. Co ai ells 
Pipe (pump to tank) ....... 4.40 2 % in. galvantized 
*10 ft. 1 in ee 1 metal 2% in. vpalvari e 
pipe (tell tale) 1.10 2 13 oe ells .. - 
1 Porcelain lined 114 . x 1% in. gal 
30 in. (fitted for é (all) 3 4.50 
11% in. cast iron 8S Wieimare 1 fitted complete ee 11.50 
*20 ft. 14% in. fg maine 1 metal 1 G Tobe valve 1.00 
pipe (sink to drain) ..i.%.. 1 ia bath tub com] ete” 27.50 
*100 ft. 4 in. vitrified sewer tile. 1 tt ap for tub .. Bassin entrain tag 15 
2 wall brackets for sink..... 50 1 closet combination o33> a 
e We. GY SAMOCA Ss ene rar cs 1.00 *20 ft. 4 in. standard cast iron 
21 in. galvanized locknuts... -20 A BADD ackic-si 4.50 
*S0ft. % in. galvanized metal 14 saniti iry ve 045 
pipe (hot and cold water 14 ard % bend “vith 2 
s . Se ta cialg ko inlet : .65 
; * galvanized metal 10 WORE sci taacus saree 2.00 
: ub to drain) ...... 3.20 5 Bs. OsbGmM <4... ba ae 50 
1 30 gal. galvanized range boiler 2 hs. putty . b ‘ 10 
with stand, couplings, drain L. $602 lead ferrule’ ....:..5.0000a6 1 40 
OMe GINS 6 os ocho case 15.00 1 4x18 standard % bend 1 00 
2 % in. galvanized unions ..... 1 4 in. roof flashing .. 1.00 
4 1 in. galvanized ells . Salen Ed 20; CHECK VOlWO: .6c0s5cacacne 1.00 
2 lin. x 1 in. x % in. galvan- ao 
EG) TOS sacsaciiccsscccctne TOA sawiees sees sesmenees $128.80 
*The lengths of pipes are variable. Each man putting in this system will need to plan where he is 
going to put tanks, sink, bath, ete., and make necessary measurements. In putting in this sysem it 
would be better to get help from some one who has had experience in putting in plumbing. 


















































FIGURE 4. TYPE D SYSTEM, 





The installation of this system is a 
liitle more difficult than the ones 
inentioned above, but by studying the 


accompanying figure no serious trou- 
ble should be experienced. 

This system costs exclusive of well 
and labor approximately $50. 

Type D.—This system (Fig. 4) is 
just adding the bath-room with all its 
fixtures to Type C. The hot and cold 
water piped to a bathroom. All 
that has been said about Type B and 
C will hold good for this system. 

Many farmers are able to put this 


is 


system or a better one jin to start 
with, while others will come to this 
as the years go by. 





COSTING 








APPROXIMATELY 





$128.80 









buy a large sized galvanized iron 
tank and put it on a tower in the 
yard; put a concrete water tank on 





top of a concrete silo; or get a steel 
pressure tank to be put in the cellar 
or under the ground. These more ex- 









pensive tanks can be added at any 
time. A barrel can be used until 
funds are at hand for the other tank. 


In buying a tank the size can be de- 
termined by the following figures: 
The amount of water used by each 
member of the family under ordinary 
conditions with a house fully equip- 
ped is about 25 gallons per day. If 
you want to use the same to 








tank 






(Concluded on page 17, this issue) 
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inFit and 
Comfort 


“put,” says the scoffer, “is there 
really so much difference be- 
tween 10 ribs per inch and 8?” 
Some progressive dealer gives him 
the answer. 
stretch this 
your hands.” 


“Here,” says the dealer, 
Mayo garment with 
Then Friend Scoffer scoffs no more. 

For even can’t 

very well disbelieve what their own 

eyes see and their own hands feel. 
The remarkable elasticity of Mayo 


doubting Thomases 


10-rib fabric makes it hug your body 
with a snug, For Mayo 10-rib 
knitting is the same kind of knitting 
that comes in dollar goods. 

B-r-r-r! First think you know chattering 
teeth will be in fashion again. Mayo 10-rib 
Underwear is the bulliest comfort you ever 
lifted off a bedroom chair on a cold, winter 
morning. 


true fit. 


Men’s Single Garments Men’s Union Suits 
50c $1.00 
Boys’ Union Suits 


50c 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib garments wiliifind 


Mayo 8-rib underwear an excellent value. 
Made from Mayo Yarn 


The 50c Men’s Underwear 
that’s knit in the dollar way 


All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly 
gotit for you. 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 














1,000 to 3,000 Bushels 
One Set Plates 
Letz Plates are self-sharpening, 
silent running, _ self-aligning. 
Running empty does not injure 
them. Outwear 3 to5 sets ordi- 
s. Saving in plates 
so! for grin 
the one grinder that wilisuc 
cessfully grind Pea Vine Hay and 
Corn with Husk fine as flour m gaz 
one grinding. Also Alfalfa,Outs gt 
and other forage and grain 745 
erops. Only grinder that fe Z 4 
willgrind wet grain 


as weil Games 
asdry. Distributed from 


Southern centers tO days /7SS~ 
free trial, Book free. ff yj 
LETZ MFC. COMPANY ” 
304 East St., Crown Point, ind. 





s 
Barnesville Beauty § 
Barnesville Beauty 
Buggies are Best 
for the South. 
YNow shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 
guarantee pe a. > 
against ae AMG <4 se 
le y 4y. Uy 
Se buy, by Na 
mail and Ney 


XY 
Write for 


Ba in Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 
B. w Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St., Barnes 





“ROUGH ON RATS” srcsPersuMice Less: 


Unbeatabie Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Wesscls, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drury & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25e. 50c. 
Smalllic. Used the World Over, Used by U 8. Gov t. 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Substizutes. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











More Experience Letters 








PAINT A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Not Only Does Paint Add to the 
Beauty of a Place, But It Is an Ex- 
cellent Preservative 


HEN the Farmers’ Institute met 

at McLeansville in 1915, E. H. 
Anderson, Guilford County’s farm de- 
monstrator, in a little talk before the 
farmers assembled, said: “This morn- 
ing as one of the speakers and I were 
driving to this place, we began dis- 
cussing the general appearance of the 
farms we were passing. We began to 
pick out the things that would make 
an impression on the average passer- 
by, and to discuss whether or not the 
impression would be good or bad. 
One farm we decided looked more at- 
tractive and prosperous than the oth- 
ers which we passed, and this we de- 
cided was because of the paint.” 

Good paint is the best investment a 
property owner can make, and yet, it 
is regarded by mosf farmers as a lux- 
ury, rather than as a necessity. Some 
people seem to think that paint is 
solely for ornamental purposes, and 
otherwise of no value. While paint 
does add much to the attractiveness 
of a house, barn, or other building, it 
is by no means its most valuable 
quality; it is worth much more as a 
protection to buildings than as an or- 
nament. A very small amount of 
money and labor expended in paint- 
ing a piece of machinery, or a build- 
ing, will add much to the life and use- 
fulness of the same. 


- To secure the best returns from the 
investment, the user should be sure 
he is getting a paint of good quality, 
and that it is properly put on. There 
are many brands on the market, 
which will give good service if ap- 
plied according to the directions fur- 
nished by the maker. The most com- 
mon cause of paint failure is because 
too much dryer is used. Good paint 
may be killed by using too much dry- 
er, causing it to become dead and 
without body. 

Paint so mixed will look well at 
first, but willsoon become chalky and 
dry, will not stick to the wood, is 
useless as a preserver, and will not 
resist moisture. Many painters use 
dryer too freely in order to make the 
paint spread easily. Paint with a 
large percentage of dryer will spread 
like grease and does not pull on the 
brush. 

A paint composed of only white 
lead and linseed oil spreads much 
harder, and requires nearly twice as 
much work to bring it to a smooth 
finish. It requires several days to 
dry, but it is worth three or four jobs 
done with dryer-killed paint. 

Any surface to be painted should be 
thoroughly cleaned before the paint 
is applied. All old paint that is loose 
should be removed by means of a 
wire brush or a steel scraper, so that 
there will be nothing to prevent the 
paint from reaching a solid founda 
tion. Hard pine lumber should nev- 
er be used for outside walls, as it is 
aimost impossible to get paint to 
stick to hard or “fat” pine. However, 
if some lumber of this kind has al- 
ready been used, apply a coat of shel- 
lac to all places that are “fat,” in- 
cluding the knots and the paint will 
stick. 

For painting wagons, machinery 
and farm implements I have found 
that a first coat of white lead colored 
with lamp black makes the best sur- 
face for the colors. The thick lead 
paint will fill all cracks, will dry per- 
fectly with a smooth surface, over 
which the other coats will spread 
nicely and evenly. Usually two coats 
of color are required to make a job 
look right. In painting machinery 
all grease and rust spots should be 
removed. Farm tools should always 
be kept well painted. The best time 
for doing the job is in winter, when 
the tools are in the shed. Weather 
that is cool but not freezing is the 


best for painting, as it will set in bet- 
ter shape. When the weather is too 
hot the paint will run, leaving a thin 
coat in places and making a poor job. 
With machinery the shop coat should 
not be allowed to come off. Renew 
it every year and it will save many 
times the cost and labor required on 
every machine so treated. 





An Experience With Ready Mixed 
Paint 
BOUT four years ago we had two 
new dwellings built on our farm, 
which we painted with ready mixed 
paint. On the first one, a six room 
cottage, we used the best grade car- 
ried by the company, a mail order 
house, from whom we ordered. This 
statement shows cost in detail; also 
what the work could have been con- 
tracted for by a professional painter, 
paint furnished: 
8 gallons paint at $1.48 per gallon... $11.84 
Freight charges ‘ 2.06 
Brushes 1.00 
6 days labor at $1 per day. 6.00 


re 


_—_ 
- $20.90 
30.00 
20.90 


Amount saved $ 9.10 

This painting, having now been 
done nearly four years, has stood the 
test quite well; in fact, we think quite 


-as well as the home-mixed lead and 


oil, as we took special note of such a 
job being done about the same time as 
ours. 

On the second building we used an 
inferior grade, purchased from the 
same company. It was, however, guar- 
anteed to be fully weather-proof and 
otherwise to give satisfactory wear 
for five years. Statement shows cost: 


11 gallons paint at $1.05 per gallon... $11.55 
10 gallons shingle stain at 65c per gal, 6.50 
Freight charges .. se KS 
Brushes . 1.00 


ee, 
$30.73 
$35.00 
30.73 


Total COSt ...e. 
Contract price 


eee ee ee 


Pee ewes ereeseseesesees 


Amount saved 


This purchase proved to be an ex- 
pensive one, for while the northern 
exposure remained good for some 
time, the sides exposed to the sun be- 
gan almost immediately to peel, chalk 
and fade. Will say, however, that the 
company cheerfully made this good 
upon notice to them. 

We have concluded that the best 
grades of ready mixed paints are al- 
most, if not fully, as good as the lead 
and oil, some cheaper, and avoid mix- 
ing troubles, thus enabling the farmer 
to do his own painting; and that the 
cheap or poor grades are high at any 
price. SAM A. MOORE. 
Highland Farm, Seminary, Miss. 





Two Light Systems and Their Cost 

NE of our neighbors uses acetylene 

lights in his home. He has lights 
that can be turned on or off at will. 
Aside from the great beauty and com- 
fort of these lights, all the trouble of 
filling and cleaning coal oil lamps and 
the danger from explosion in careless- 
ly handling them is abolished. A very 
small room was built for the acety- 
lene tanks, the wires, globes and oth- 
er fixtures were all installed at a cost 
of $100, and the cost per year, as my 
neighbor phrased it “is not a cent 
more than it cost when we used coal 
oil.” 

When our new Baptist church was 
completed two months ago, the old 
bracket lamps and the one chandelier 
were put aside and the Gloria or hol- 
low wire system was installed. There 
are only three lights of a thousand 
candle power each, generated from 
gasoline. The gasoline is kept in a 
small tank and pumped through hol- 
low wires to the jets. To install these 
lights cost $35, and the three consume 
only a quart of gasoline when lighted 
at dark and kept burning until ten or 
half past ten at night. One can see to 
read by these lights as plainly as if 
the sun was shining. 

A brilliantly lighted farm home is a 


sign’ board of prosperity and keeps 
young eyes from growing dim by 
straining under a flickering, flaring, 
smoked chimney oil lamp; it aids eyes 
that have been dimmed by time to see 
clearly, and, it bespeaks progress of 
the right kind. Just think; one bale 
of cotton or one Jersey cow sold will 
install a lighting system in the home 
that will be a pride and joy forever to 


the inmates. . Bb. RUSE 
Pelican, La. 





A Handy Farm Water System 


HEN we enlarged our home we 

extended the hall 10 feet, form- 
ing an L 10 by 10. We made the 
studding and joists very strong and 
above the room we placed a 60-barrel 
steel tank. The eaves of the house. 
are connected with this tank and we 
have an abundance of soft water for 
house use. 

The tank room is covered by a roof 
the same as the house. Below the 
tank room and at the end of the hall 
we have the bathroom 10 by 10, pro- 
vided with porcelain bathtub, closet, 
and lavatory, also a medicine chest 
and linen closet. There is a faucet 
on the second floor to draw water 
there, and the plumbing extends to 
the kitchen sink and hot water boil- 
er at the range. 

This system was installed eight 
years ago at about the following 
cost; storage tank, $32; bathroom 
outfit, $35; hot water boiler and sink, 
$13; plumbing, $18; or around $100. 
We had a 100-barrel cistern already 
at the house, and this was connected 
to the storage tank by plumbing and 
a force pump put in the cistern, so 
we have at the close of heavy rains 
160 barrels of soft water. We have, 
however, seldom had to pump water 
to the storage tank from the cistern. 

Decatur, Ark. E. N. PLANK. 





Think of the Wells You Could Have 


Dug 

r YOU are a farmer and have your 

water supply at some distance from 
the house, it is likely that enough en- 
ergy has been spent on carrying wa- 
ter to dig and wall a number of con- 
veniently located wells. On this sub- 
ject the following has been received 
at Clemson College from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska: 

“Twenty-five gallons of water is the 
average daily house use on most 
farms. It should be 150 gallons. To 
carry 25 gallons means at least five 
trips, and if these trips are up a hill 12 
feet high, as is often the case, a 160- 
pound man does as much work in car- 
rying his body up the hill for 25 days 
as is required to dig and wall a well 4 
feet in diameter and 12 feet deep 
Most wells are about 50 feet deep; 
then in four months’ time a man has 
done sufficient work in carrying water 
up a 12-foot hill to dig a well and wall 
it right at his back porch, and in ten 
years he has wasted 30 wells and still 
has no well.”—Clenison College Bulle- 
tin. 


Pleased With Acetylene Light Plant 
EARLY two years ago we installed 
an acetylene light plant, and have 
found it very satisfactory. It is a 
clean, splendid light, and, if the car- 
bide can be bought codperatively, as 
should be done if we follow Editor 
Poe’s advice, it will give a cheap, first- 
class light. I might say safe light, 
only it is not “fool-proof.” You will 
not see any instructions regarding the 
care of a gas plant which does not 
say, “Keep lights away from genera- 
tor.” This does not mean the other 
fellow at all; it means you, and by 
heeding this admonition, the lights 
are absolutely safe. I am particularly 
favorable to them asa barn light. Ours 
are covered, with a self-lighter ate 
tached, hence there is not the -least 
incentive for a match to be lit in the 
barn. DAVID HINDLE. 
Amelia Courthouse, Va. 

















Saturday, September 23, 1916] 


“LITTLE GARDENS” 


A Movement All! Progressive Farmer 
Readers, Men and Women, Are. In- 
vited to Join—Twelve Things to Do 
to Make Your Home and Commun- 
ity More Beautiful 


HAVE joined the very nicest so- 
ciety | know, and I want every one 


else to do the same thing. It is call- 
ed “Little Gardens.” and in order to 
become a member 
you promise to 


plant trees or 
shrubs or flowers, 
or protect birds, 
keep bees, do any 
one thing or many 
things, just as 
best suits you, to 
make “the land 
we love” a lovely 
land. Surely it’s 
time after all these centuries for peo- 
ple to stop saying “beautiful as Eng- 
land” if only for the sake of variety. 
“Little Gardens” in ten years could 
change that to “beautiful as the 
South.” Isn’t that an ambition worth 
while for those of us who live here 
and love gardens and all blossoming 
things? Of course it is, and here are 
some of the suggestions from a “Lit- 
tle Gardens” pamphlet, that will make 
all of our ugly waste places blossom 
like a rose. 





MRS. PATTERSON. 


1. Forma garden club in your com- 
munity to stimulate interest. Results 
can be obtained by coéperation, 
which can never be achieved by indi- 
viduals. 

2. Community flower shows, as 
well as flower and plant exchanges, 
will develop the latent taste for 
growing things which is in nearly all 
of us, while the plants which grow 
best in each district may be made a 
specialty in that place, and used lav- 
ishly in decoration for fairs, church 
socials, etc. 

3. Roadside tree planting.—\Vhere 
there are now long barren stretches 
of road, why not plant trees, and thus 
beautify the highways and refresh 
the users of them? 

4. Ask the state forester to re- 
commend trees for roadside planting. 
The following are suggested: pin 
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oaks, lindens, sugar maples, red ma- 


ples. 

5. Codperative buying of plants 
and bulbs is as economical as the 
wholesale purchasing of food pro- 


ducts, and equally satisfactory. Great 


reductions are made in “wholesale 
order” buying, and purchase money 
might well be pooled, and plants 
bought by the thousand instead of 
by the dozens. 

6. Hardy perennials and flowering 
trees and shrubs should be much 


more generally planted. There are 
many of these, which might be known 
in every locality instead of a few 
only. 

7. The rural schoolhouse should be 
considered as a community responsi- 
bility. Each schoolhouse should 
have a school garden, and each child 
an individual plot in it. 
monstration of good planting around 
the base of the schoolhouse and the 
boundaries of the school yard. For 
this purpose use vines, shrubs, flow- 
ering trees and perennials. The coun- 
try churchyard can be made beautiful 
in the same way. Plant trees in the 
graveyard, but not weeping trees. 
Trees give a sense of stability and 
peace. 

8 A corner of each plot of garden 
might be saved for seedlings and cut- 
tings that would otherwise be dis- 
carded. These samples and leftovers 
often give good returns for their 
and are worth distributing to 
those new to the joys of gardening. 

§. Cincinnati is making the Doro- 
thy Perkins rose its special flower. 
The Pocono region is justly celebrat- 
ed for its laurel. Why should not 
each community specialize in this way 
on its special flower or shrub, thus 
making itself worth a pilgrimage in 
the blooming season? 

10. Protection of birds.—Provide 
for them a little shelter and a pool of 


lives, 


shallow water and they will help de- | 


stroy the insects. 
also invite them. 


Berried shrubs 
The following are 


recommended for the purpose: ar- 
row wood, choke cherry, dogwood, 
elder, fragrant sumac, high bush 


cranberry, mulberry, red cedar, shad 
bush, spice bush, withe rod, red elder, 
poke berry, all of the thorns and all 
of the cherries. 


11. Plant flowering vines to cover 
every stump, ugly fence, bare wall or 
post. 

12. Protect the native plants. Do 


not allow them to be uprooted or cut 
down and destroyed. 

If you want to join, or better still 
form a “Little Garden Club” in your 
community, write to the Secretary in 
charge of organization, Mrs. Charies 
Clark, 2215 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 


'a society isn’t worth while, don’t ar- 





gue. There never was such a waste 
of good breath as arguing with men; 
just suggest meekly that they ask the 


next ten tourists they happen to 
meet, why they went to Charleston. 
Now that delightful old town is 


worth going to see for many reasons, 
all perfectly good ones: but while 
I’ve asked that question of many 
men of many minds, the answer has 
always been one and the same: “To 
see the magnolia gardens in bloom.” 

Beauty as a financial asset has yet 
to be properly appreciated in Amer- 
ica. Europe understands it perfectly. 
But the woman who takes a bare, 
new place and plants trees and 
blooming shrubs and flowers and 
vines and hides unsightly outhouses 
with evergreens is adding about as 
much to the value of her country 








Make a de- | 








| Pa. And if your men folks think such | 





home as the man is with his crops. | 


Here in this part of the world, with 
our mild climate and a soil capable of 
raising anything if we but tend it 
properly, we have a gold mine great- 
er than the Yukon—only it is a gold 
mine turned upside down—we must 
dig in instead of digging out. And 
please as many of you as can, join the 
society of “Little Gardens.” Once a 
month I shall write about flowers and 
shrubs we can plant. 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
“Bramlette,” Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Have this even, healthful heat 
in your home— 





Our IDEAL 


home 


for season. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 
agents. 





No. 1. Heated “‘in spots” 
by stoves 


matter how the wind blows! 





Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
plenty of warm water for 
and stock at small 
cost of few dollars for tuel 








The shaded portions of the rooms above show how much a house is heated when 
a cold northeaster is blowing 


Study the above diagram! 


& [DEAL 


BOILERS 


Basement or water pressure not necessary 
IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or ‘lean-to’; and same water is used for years. 
an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in your house this year. 
heating contractor and ask him to give you an estimate. | 
the chills of old-fashioned heating methods 
during these severe winters. 
An IDEAL Heating outfit will protect and 


happify the whole fami 


sickness due to chill spots and drafty floors. 
Less work than to run one stove. 


the cheapest fuel of your locality, screenings, ‘PEAS 
lignite, wood, soft coal, 





A No. 5-19-W IDEAL Bo 


Fitter. 
valves, freight, etc., which 
and other conditions. 


Write a postal now for ‘‘ Ideal Heating ’’ (free) 


This booklet has full description and many illustrations—tells 
the whole heating story—send for your copy today 


No. 2. One-sided heating 
by hot-air furnace 


It is one of the best explanations ever 
produced as to just what you can expect from different kinds of 
heating—and it tells you why Radiator Heating is the best. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


Then too, the IDEAL Boiler can be run with a low fire for chilly 
days or with a very bright, glowing fire for blizzard weather. Plenty of heat al! over the house 
without coal-gas, ash-dust, lugging coal hods, or worry about the fire. 


AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
were used to heat this farm house. 
goods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 

















No. 3. Evenly warmed by 
an IDEAL Boiler 


These diagrams show results and 
you will agree that the radiator 
warmed house (shown in No. 3) is 
the one way you want your house 
to be heated. 


here is a direct rapid circulation of the 
heat from the fire to the Radiators—no 


Put 
Call up the nearest 
Don’t put off any longer, suffering 


ly. It will keep away 


It will burn 





etc. 

















iler and 450 ft. of 38-in. 
$200, 


IDEAL Boiler fuel 
At this price the i i 


pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
beat from the fuel. 


vary according to climatic 


Write to 








AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY moiestr-« 
weer TT TT 


Chicago 
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You tried it because we told 
you how good and delicious 
it was. 

But your friends began 
drinking it because you told them 
how goodit was. 
less chain of enthusiasm that has 
made Coca-Cola the beverage of 
















This is the end- 


nation. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 























Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 





Nitrogen Bacteria 


for inoculating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, etc. 


Clover Bacteria a Specialty. 
ive. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 


Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00; 20 acres $15.00, postpaid. 





| 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
. months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
Crimson ,, Ap ; 7 ‘ can we 5 
F 4 ivance: two years, $1.50 
Guaranteed fresh and act- if paid wholly in adv year 
0 “ three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
i 
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\ A: Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 
_ Dox vt cep l 

















nd on a\ 





mt the amaret any stream} 
of 3 feetor moreanda 
lons or more per 
maintain air pressure " a 
Simple to install. Over 11 1000 fol eas 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- mere ime 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. | 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
£150 Trinity Building New York 
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Crush ear corn (with or vied 
shucks) and grind all kinds of smali 447% 
grain, cotton seed and head kaffir. 5 


Stock Thrive Best 
on Ground Feed 


Rowsher Mills are differently con- 
atructed from others, Light running 
—h andy to operate. In 10 sizes 

_ from 2 65 25 H. P. _Sold with or 


wi‘hout elevator. We also make e 
Write today. 





Sweep Grinders. 
FREE (ef fds and manures 
Ff, Pp. BOWSHER CO. 

‘ South Bend, Ind. 
Ri 
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SAMPLE 





ch taal ° 

eee tt Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
by 4B st -4 Fence already sold to 400,000 i 
| eae $ farmers. Factory Prices, 











: ; Freight Prepaid. “Teo styles, 
13c per rod up. Gates and 

A Stecl Posts, too! Write BOetal 
BROWN forty & WIRE CO. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 








OTTAWA-LATEST DESIGN 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 
Bive. Built to iast; to do ‘hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fue l, 
Pull ¥% to 34 horse-power more than 
fated. 3 onths Trias. Zasy Tarms. Sizes 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine bock free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1091 Ning Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 5 of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stampeii on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 1846 WY. Heres St. Chicago 








os STOR A PU LLERS 
. » Pull all stumps. Powerful — fast. 
ee Write for Catalog No. 


Jd. 
La Piant Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar —_, fa.’ 4 

















“THE GREAT 


National Dairy Shaw, 


To be held this year 


October 12 to 21, inclusive 


AT 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Five Enormous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Build- 
ings Covering 400,000 Square Feet of Ground ina 170 acre 
Tract. Larger and More Convenient and Better in Ap 
pointments than any other Similarly Used Buildings Ih 
America. 

This Show Affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 
That Can Not Be Equalled. 

1,000 of the Best Dairy Cows in tha World Assembled 
from all over America. 

59.000 Square Feet of Operating Modern Dairy Machin- 
ery; Farm and Town Equipment; Silos; Motor Trucks, 
and Everything that a Dairyman Should Have. 

Mi.k Pasteurization; Ice Cream Manufacturing; Compet- 
itive Exhibits of Dairy Products from Every State Dis- 
played in Mammoth Refrigerators. 

Domestic Science Demonstrations; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Grade Cattle Exnibit; Exhibit by Agricultur- 
al Colleges; Students Judging Contests. 

20,000 Square Feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 

A Meeting Place for the Dairy World. 

All Under Cover. 


Reduced Railroad Rates From Everywhere 
At the American 


AT THE ROYAL. 0.i'Sacu" 


sas City, Mo., Oct. 5th, 50 high class Shor s wili be 
offered for sale—12 bulls and 33 females— ted from 
prominent herds of the corn belt and including many 
show cattle. As more than half of the bulls consigned 
are members of show herds and of the fashionable 

vlood lines, high class herd bull material is assured. 
This is on: eof the most important sales of the year. it 
will b>» an opportunity to select top breeding stock. 
Catalogs will be ready in due time. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
13 Bexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Hieisteins 















gistered fe- 
indi- 


nt of re 
breeding and 
> : bargains in young 
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sortm 
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g bull 
Oi eri a action guaranteed, Try 
this t y and beef breed. 





VTOCKE HOLSTEIN : FARM, ‘ 
Keniucky Holsteins 


KATN BARDSTOWN, KY. 
Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 

WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
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ADDITIONAL TERRITORY FREED 
FROM CATTLE TICK 


Quarantine Lifted From 3,493 Square 
Miles in Six States — California 


Wholly Free 


PPROXIMATI 9,493 square 
miles of territory in six states 1s 
released from quarantine on 
of the cattle tick by an order signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture ef- 
fective September 15, 1916. The order 
releases the last area under quaran- 
tine in California, adding this state to 
the tick-free list. The other terri- 
tory released consists of 10 counties 
in Georgia, 3 in South Carolina, 2 in 
Alabama, 2 whole counties and 2 frac- 


account 


tional parts of counties in Okla- 
homa, and a portion of 1 county in 
Mississippi. 

Greater interest in tick eradication 


is being taken throughout the South 
than at any time since the beginning 
of the work codperatively by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the states in 1906. 

The territory released is, 
as follows: 

In Alabama, the counties of Autau- 
ga and Greene. 

In California, the remainder of San 


in detail, 





This takes more power but is worth 
it. Pack well with concrete tampers, 
ke ing tl ilage higher at the wall 
than in the center 

Fill slowly, 1f possible letting the 
silage settle a day or so at a time 
This makes it keep better and in- 


silo will hold. 
oY be still 


using woven 


creases the amount the 


Chis amount 


creased by 






1 further in- 


wire to hold 


more silage at the top. It will gradu- 
ally settle into the silo but tends to 





spoil while doing so. If more silage 
is added after such settling, take out 
the spoiled layer at the top.—Mis- 
souri Agricultural College 
SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Oct. 24— Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sals, 
Nashville, Tenn 
HEREFORDS 
Oct, 21—Mississippi Hereford Preeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 
50 selected Herefords 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 86—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C, 
M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov 8—Frank Scofield, Hilisboro, exas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 

















ASLEEP ON 
by W. D. 





Pure-breds owned 


Diego County, making the entire 
state now free from quarantine. 

In Georgia, the counties of Barrow, 
Bartow, Campbell, Columbia, Fayette, 


Floyd, Henry, Jackson, Paulding, and 
Walton. 
In Mississippi, the remainder of 


Yazoo County. 

In Oklahoma, the entire counties of 
Wagoner and Stephens and portions 
of Muskogee and Tutsa counties. 

In South Carolina, the counties of 
Bamberg, Barnwell, and Edgefield 





Effect of Early Breeding on n Gilts 


. growth young 


not seem to be a, 
ing, according to the re: 
tests recently made at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
carcasses were analyzed, but the com- 
position did not seem to be different 
from those of animals not bred until 
they were older. Although gestation 
did not retard, the lactation period 
did so, and a sow suckling a good lit- 
ter of pigs cannot eat enough te 
maintain her weight or condition of 
fatness. During this lactation period 
or while she was suckling the 
demand for mineral matter in the feed 
is much greater than durin 
tation period preceding birth a F, 


of s does 


breed- 





: ! 
5 or the 
1 
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pigs, 


r the ges- 








Trowbridge, Missourt Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
Fill Silos Right 
ON’T wait too long to fill the silo, 





Begin as soon as the corn is right 
for fodder. The kernels should be in 
the dough stage but dented and the 
lower leaves turning brown. Let the 
corn mature as much as_ possible 
without becoming so dry that wate 
must be added to make tlie silage 
pack solidly and ferment properly. 

Cut in pieces half to three-fourths 


of an inch long to make them pack 
in feeding. 


well and to prevent waste tn 





Grounds, Shreveport. 

Nov. 23 and 24—H. C. Lookabaugh, Waton- 
ga, Okla. 

Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri. 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn 

SWINE 

Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 


rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires. LL & Burk; 
College Station, Manager. 


BERKSHIRES 
Oct. 


19—American Berkshire Association, at 

10 a.m., Atlanta, Ga. 
Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 


will be very glad 
breeders if they 


to claim further dates for 
will let us know in time. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





North 
Nove 
National 


Carolina Farmers’ Union, 


ember 14-15, 


Conference 


Raleigh, 


on Marketing and 


Farm Credits, Chicago, Dec. 4-9. 

National Farmers’ Union, Palatka, Fla., 
November 28-30. 

National Dairy Show, Springfield, Mass., 
October 12-21 

Exhibition Pure - bred Berkshires, by 
American Berkshire Association, Southeast- 
ern Fair Association, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 17-19. 
Ga., October 17-19 

Swine Show, Omaha, Neb., Oct. 


National 

7 Jas. J. Doty, 
American Roy 

City, Mo., Oct. 


Cattle 


2. Sec’y, Shenandoah, Ia. 
Livestock Show, ed insas 
W. H. Weeks, Sec’y. 


Waterloo, Ia., Oct. 





Dairy Congress, 
2-8, 





National Dairy Show Association, Spring- 
ficld, Mass., Oct. 12-21, Chas, D. Ettinger, 
Sec’y, 42 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 


Farmers’ National Congress, 
Ind., Oct. 17-20. J. F. Griffin, 
Inter? 
’aso, Texas, 


Indianapolis, 
Sece’y. 
1ational Soil Exposition, El 


Products 
Oct. an 


International Livestock Exposition, Union 











Stock Yards, Chicago, D 2-9, B. H. Heide, 
\ wounded soldier in a hospital developed 
1 fever, and every little while his nurse put 
a thermometer in his mouth to register hrs 
ter per ture, 
Pr itly e doctor came to see him, 
\ ho re you getting on?’ the doc- 
tor a 1 
: irish, ir, aid the soldier. 
Have you had any nourishment?” 
\ fair amount, si a fair amount.” 
“What did you have.” 
‘A lady gimm a piece of glass to suck, 


sir.’—Free Press. 





Better get your 
all ready to piant 


clover seed now. and be 
when the time comes 
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> IMS 4y 
CRIMSO! 


OVER AND RYE F 
1 EGG YIELD 


CL OR 
HIGt 


Mr. Lassiter Finds the Combination 


Excellent for Getting the Winter 
Esgs 
Eigen years ago we received an 
exe yield ranging from 5) to 90 
per cent during the winter and early 
spring from a flock of 35 White Wy- 


andotte hens and pullets that had the 
range of a clover and rye field. This 
was done on a lot of about one-fifth 


acre. The land was of average fertil- 
ity, having had a small quantity of 
stable manure scattered over it from 
time to time. The seed were sowed 
the last week in September on a 
thoroughly prepared seed bed. The 
stand was excellent and the clover 


grew rapidly. As soon as it had made 


a fairly good growth the 35 hens 
were turned on it for- a short time 
each day until the clover became 


rather rank, when they went on it at 
their pleasure. The fowls ate both 
the clover and the rye, but much pre- 
ferred the tender clover. 

In addition to the clover and rye, a 
dry mash of corn meal, bran and 
shorts was kept constantly before 
them in a hopper. The fowls were 
also housed well and given the neces- 
sary grit, charcoal, etc., and a very 
few scraps from the table. The clover 
and rye, however, formed the greater 
part of their feed, for they in 
the lot almost continuously. 

For awhile we kept a record of the 
egg yield, but other duties called for 
our time and it was neglected, which 
now I very much regret; but the egg 
yield was exceptionally good and on 
several occasions during the months 
of March, April and May we received 
as many eggs as there were possible 
laying hens, which were never below 
20. Freque ntly we received more than 
30 eges from the 35 birds.” 


were 


We placed one sitting of 150 eggs 
in a machine and hatched about the 
finest lot of youngsters I ever saw. 
The fertility of the eggs was as high 
as could be expected from our best 
farm flocks, although our hens had a 
range of less than a quarter an 
acre. We attribute the successful 
yield and the high fertility of the 
principally to the crimson clov- 
have seen this tried with differ- 
several times, and it 
works. Young clover is excellent for 
laying hens, not only because it 
furnishes the necessary green feed, 
but clover has a high per cent of pro- 
tein, which is necessary for egg pro- 
duction as well as for the proper de- 
velopment of the young birds. 

I believe 
have a 
clover, 


ot 


egg 
eges 
er. | 
ent clovers 


that if laying hens could 
constant supply of tender 
alfalfa, or some other legum- 
inous forage which they relish, it 
would, to a great extent, take the 
place of beef scraps and meat meal. 
S. Ty LASSITER. 
Farmer, N. C. 





To Get Rid of Gapes 
O GET rid of gapes, first change 
your poultry to a new run where 


no poultry have been lately, or plow 
up all the ground, first spreading a 
good coat of quicklime. Disinfect 


buildings. 

know how to use a 
horse-hair extractor, the easiest way 
is to put birds in a tight box and 
sprinkle fine, pulverized lime in it till 
it makes them cough. This will dis- 
lodge the gape worms. Repeat as of- 
ten as needed. Be sure to destroy 
any worms expelled. Give perman- 
ganate of potash in drinking water, 
good tonic 


Unless you 


vine 


color, as a 


END OF FRIENDSHIP 


She—‘How did 


ry?” 


they ever yme tO mar- 


He—“Oh, it’s the same old story, Started 
out to be good friends, you know, and tater 
on changed their minds.’’—Pal -Mail Ga- 
zette. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 21) 











BERKSHIRES 


wenn ee CVTe eee eT eer" 


SELWYN FARMS WH SCRU S | om 
BERKSHIRE, HOLSTEIN ad UERSEY CATTLE Y BREED B TwoO.LC. Hogs 
> we ie eile Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
hogs? Two ofour0.1. J7%] 
Hogs weighed 2806 7 
ibs. wiil fiamous 0.1. C. S 

ple pair of famous - 

hogs on time and give agency Y 
to first applicant. We are the “ 
most extensive breeders and shippers 
of pure bred hogs tn the world. 


All Foreign Shipments 





O. I. C’s. 








Originators of the 
Famous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863 






























A few choice individuals for sale from 


The P. Hi. Hanes 
West End Dairy Herd 





















































OF U. S. Govt. Inspected 
L We BEM a the O. I. he: Popa for 52 
l FP 8-4 eee a $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, e e with hole r ecorany otHertons. — 
saam solic r 500, gious disease, 
L Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand it ampion Boar at Hj | t -F . ttl 
. the Internationa! Live Stock Show, C ago, 1910 0 Ss em rieson a e Write—to-day— 
‘ Offspring of eitner Boar for sale at reasonable prices. ree 
All hogs guaranteed cnolera immune. “at ; ’ Spe for Free Book, The 
Regist d Jerse nd Holstein Cattle. - t CCRi 2 t ) 4tiac rndvke hf a 99 
' ee Soc eae wee ae ae These cattle are descendants of F ontiac Kor idyke, I ord Hog from Birth to Sale 
; Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, Netherland DeKol, Homestead Giri DeKol’s Sarcastic THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
. Lad, and Rag Apple Korndyke—the four most famous 508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland,O, 
; bulls of the breed. Information gladly furnished. 0.1 C's and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 
E e sows. Young herds a specialty. No 
1 0 Address all correspondence akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
‘ for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 
(~ P. H. HANES, Winston-Salem, VCO Sees 
= 
e . 9 9 ive We 0.1. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 










BERKSHIRES. 


coring ana sonmer nies trom ses 1] AM@rcam Berkshire Congress 


ages of the very best breeding. 
200 lb. bred gilts $40 service 

















‘ ” boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
. Service boars, bred gilts, open gilts, LOWEN  aeaag eile 
ESSEX 

Inspect our display at the State Fair : mi ESSEX. POL AND 
: hie penn, Wa wt wevcumea Southern Show and Sale §| Purebred Ese. 8 a8 pics 
cr y ve Will be held at th Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
r any premium money. eld at the 


gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


P PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N.: C. 


Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., October 14—26 


Not an ordinary combination sale but made up of representative 

























































































































animals from the herds of the breeders named. They are show ___MULEFOOTS 
€ animals and after the show will be sold to the highest bidder. pier = St vo 
r LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 
h J. HOLLAND SPEROW, SH W. W. WILLIAMSON, ts Mule Foot Hogs, 
: ‘A DOLLAR. DOWN AND J Fanconi 9 ERSBIIR Sy scons ata, St Durocs, 
LAD nf s, " a f ling' on, 7a. 
n a) Groton, Conn. Kr oN, CHAMINGS, Hydes, Md, * Aberdeen- -Angus 
a TOWNSEND FARMS ROG ERS BROS., i Bulls. 
> New London, Ohio. larrodsburg, Ky. r. Wm. B. Dormon 
d P, K. ABRY, Easton, Md. TYWACANA, PA no en "\eaeeiie, Rae 
| rh 3 HAWKINS, ma igdale, N. Y, 
ay VALLIE HA girders iia ee y. FOX BROS,, Sevierville, Tenn, One of Dr. Dormon’s 750 1b. Mule Foot Sows. 
ro. THE PALME 2Q. NC., 
vv .s Rogge Mie Hall, Il. QSURT TS faa) > aan was cama: — 
. . SI 0 a £ Py JE. SUTTLE, Felix, Ala. POLAND-CHINAS 
WRITE W. A, FREEHOFF, Bred Sows, Boars | satan re ay En a ee nn 
2" r A ’ North Middietown, Ky. 
rs OCCONEECHEE FARM. Waukesha, Wis. and Gilts | JENKINS BROS, Orleans, Ind. 
‘ a A, M, McLAUGHLIN’S SONS, EVERSON BROS. Y 
e A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK DURHAM.NC. Maxwelton, W. Va. $741.00 Wellington, Ohio 
Vv. Cc; F.. CORTI6B, Ames, Iowa. R. M. SPEARMAN 
FOR . yell, Mass. s 
h BERK SHIRES £25 |9f Hoop rar, Lowell, mass. (Cash Prizes | i 
st One big 2 year old herd boar at a bargain; one 11 mo. REN TAR Ay ence, Kans. 
boar. Bred gilts $25 to $30 each; pigs 2 mo. to 5 mo. old, IOWANA FARMS, ; Show, Tuesday, Oct. 17,1916 
a pond and $15 cack. Entire satisfaction or your money » 5 manu o.. = t; —) Satie, Thursday, Oct. 19.1916 
B.S =R, Thorntown, Ind. : 
1 LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C, ARDEN PLANTATION, AT 10:00 A. M. 
al Mi acclenny, Fla, For Catalogue and particulars, address 
e GLENVIEW STOCK FARM LEONARD TUF’ AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION, Springfield, II. 
Oifers for sale a mighty fine bunch of Berkshire pigs of P inchurst, N. C. COL, L. L. SEELY, White Hall, Ill., Auctioneer. 
os best breeding :t reasonable prices. Registered Shrop- 
re shire ram lambs. If you want the best write us. 
it FOX BROTHERS, Sevierville, Tenn. 











by 
* and 
The Lor strains of living hogs 


or LARGE BERKSHIRES picuwoon. 


Service boars, weighing 325 to 400 pounds at nine 


TAYLOR PLANTATION MP | Pssst Chinas Soi sti, sh 


other noted boars. 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


represented in this herd. 

















Ss 

sows of all ages. Send Bates tou 
d Ee in breeding es ree © yond ree from — oldest and largest herd of Poland- 

’ bred for fa itters. e big, long-bodied, pro- : Chinas in this State, at 2-half West 
a pred 2c . Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, ‘Address, *). “B.°GRAY, Frederickebure, Va. 
. H.C. &H.B.BARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. & g Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
e- DUROC-JERSEYS AND ESSEX = ilies. You know there is no better blood FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Rrnnnnnnnnnwn APRDAPS AAA aE PS than these famous proved families. BIG TYPE POLAND- CHINAS 

ld QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 








Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are Big Type With Big Quality 


Unexcelled. Peg fot 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


“ REGISTERED DUROCS 


it HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
he Taxpayer III. No. 67799 

Frank’s Model No. 55617 

Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 





* 
umbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price, 
Everything recorded. 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’’ 























It fe gene not b sagen pend a J i can o ageaee yom. safely REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
4 ‘ ‘ $ and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at J 
> Superior Chief Again No. 64449 first cost— breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- | Of the Big Ox Herd at Bargain Prices 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 


want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 


I offer a few of the big kind, weight 70 to 80 pounds 
scription by return mail. 


at three months old. Safe deliv ery and satisfaction 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner Orr cd ee Lae ee 
s . Ld ° . 






























to feed and grow hogs we ed ach or Rees f 
: Order your pigs now, as 12-cent pork on foot is pre- 
ge of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. ; BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts «4 Glenworth Guarantee is Good.” dicted for this month. 4 
re E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
a J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. THE BIG FAIR Gre 
a During the Tri-State Fair at Memphis, I will offer for sale most of my show herd of Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs. 
et Poland-China Hogs, consisting of about 36 head of all ihe different classes. A good chance Pe 1) 9. 18 ER. weights with plenty of bone. Our 


e for you to buy something to show at the later fairs. Will also have pigs, bred gilts, and friends made them famous. They 
Aldurin Farm Duroes serviceable boars there for sale. CHINAS | are backed by a positive guaran- 





? tee and sent on approval. Also 
Breeding hogs for sale at all times from home. Write me your wants. "wee High Class Angus Cattle. You will 
a The very best individuals of the All hogs treated with the double method, to immune from cholera for life. win if pee, word is from 
ay b t b di A k f r ‘ J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ut. 
¥ very best breeding. Ask for prices | | Tig, 1. CURRIE, Brownsville Tenn. gau 
n and descriptions. bs i CHINAS 
till 











ana rnaaies all Regis- 








voi mea POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
vi Jones Ga. You, kell Ga: —— PIGS 






































; CHINA 
t 
The Belted Mortgage Lifter oe 
il T. E. BROWN ase MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
“ais : Although a new hog, the Hamry hire has become a 
oy One Registered Duroc Boar— favorite wherever forage ee are siete. The MWORTHS 
an@ ¥ P -b d D S Hampshire has become a market topper in every TA PE Pee 
7 —iwo rure-pre uroc SOWSs market. If you would like free information and P d fits Bae boars 
er, Not registered. Long, deep, stocky ones. Park cherry literature on the Hampshire Hog, address, Tamworths. cena — BB ia for sale at 
“olor ; Z Ss ont ric cholerg mmune, 
> Price $i each or 50 for the 3. All three individ. E. C. STONE, Secretary, reasonable prices. nll yell bred and none but 
wally good ones. Write. Hampshire Record Association. good individuals orlere aoe 
B. P. WILLIAMSON. WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
Box 110, RALEIGH, N. C. 703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








sat Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in o-e litter 


TAMWORTH All ages, English, Canadi- 








an or American bred. 
: r. Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
eee peat oe BW dns Apa ne nen: SO ae edt tee Oi ek ai eee Write for particulars. —_—_—_—__—_—_—— DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
roe J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. R. N. RUNYON, DECATUR, IND. Columbia South Carolina 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
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DITOR Clarence Poe will address the farmers 

of Southampton County, Va., at a public rally 
and County Farmers’ Union meeting at Courtland, 
Saturday, September 30. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “How to Build a Concrete Septic Tank 
for Sewage Disposal;” “How to Destroy Cotton 
Stalks in Boll Weevil Territory,” by Dr. Butler; 
“Methods of Combatting Insect Enemies,” by Prof. 
R. W. Harned; and “Bathing and Bathing Conven- 
iences,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





ON’T pull down the windows at night when it 

begins to get cooler. Fresh air is about the 
only exceedingly valuable material thing to be had 
in this world without money and without price, 
and we ought to take plenty of it. As a health 
agency it is a hundred times better than medicine, 
besides being cheaper and pleasanter to take. 





E EARNESTLY hope many of our readers 

will join the “Little Gardens” club movement 
mentioned by Mrs. Patterson on page 9. Remem- 
ber, there are no fees or dues. You have nothing 
to do except to send your name to the address in- 
dicated as a token that you will do as much as you 
conveniently can in helping make the South a 
more beautiful South. 





FRIEND advises us that some of the progress- 

ve bankers in our territory are lending money 
to farmers to buy clover seed and inoculation, and 
actually seeing that the seed and cultures are ob- 
tained, where local dealers do not carry them. 
Work of this sort reflects credit on any business 
institution, and we hope that other bankers and 
business men generally will follow suit. 





FRIEND in the manufacturing business writes 

to say that the statement we 
as to the present profits per pound on yarns was 
exaggerated. We quoted the statement on what 
we thought good authority, but of course we were 
not personally in a position to know the facts as 
to this specific point. Everybody admits, however, 
that the cotton mills are now piling up money at 
an almost dizzy rate, and our point was that un- 
precedentedly large profits for manufacturers 
ought to justify still higher prices for cotton. 


recently quoted 





HE letter from Mr. C. F. Blend, Driggs, Ark., in 

this issue gets the first prize on “How Our 
Local Union Has Helped Its Members and the 
Community.” This letter wins first prize because 
it reports the successful operation of a new and 
important plan—codperative cotton ginning—that 
we believe many other farmers’ i 
to consider. It seems to us the most notable 
single idea reported in any letter. Our second 
prize goes to Mr. J. C. Taylor, Nashville, N. C., 
and the third prize to Mr. C. D. Haverty, Smith- 
field, Va., whose letters will appear later. 





Wi1s1tl 


clubs 


HAVE heard,” “that the State 

Board of Agriculture in its policy of retrench- 
ment is to sell all the test farms and discontinue 
all institute work. Is this true?” The facts are 
that the board has ordered the sale of one test 
farm only—the Blantyre farm, this sale being or- 
dered because the Swannanoa farm not far away 
can do practically the same sort of work. In the 
matter of farmers’ meetings the aim of the Board 
is to discontinue the regulation sort of farmers’ 
institutes at which all instruction is attempted 
through speaking, and to codperate instead with 
the extension forces in arranging meetings in 
which demonstrations and exhibits will be an im- 
portant feature 


Writes a reader, 





A SOUTH Carolina Livestock Conference will 
be held at Orangeburg, October 16-17, follow- 
ing similar state held in 
Tampa, Fla., in February, and Moultrie, Ga., in 
June. The object of these 


conferences is to 
arouse interest in livestock, which also means 


livestock conferences 


diversification, because when a 
raise livestock, it naturally 
grow a variety of feed crops 
out of the one-crop rut. 
ence will be held under 
Orange 


farmer begins to 
follows that he will 
and thus lift himself 
This Orangeburg confer- 
the joint auspices of the 
*~burg Chamber of Commerce, the Extension 
Department of Clemson College, and the South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture; and we hope 
every Farmer reader within reach 
of Orangeburg will attend. We also believe that 
it would be well for leaders in wide-awake sec- 
tions to arrange for conferences of a more local 
nature—such as county conferences backed by the 
iarmers and business men of the county. Maybe 
your county is ready for such a meeting. 


Progressive 





N SIXTEEN North Carolina counties the county 
commissioners have already arranged to give 
their farmers the benefit of the cotton-grading 
service heretofore described in The Progressive 


Farmer. These sixteen honor-roll counties are: 
Wake Craven Cabarrus 
Edgecombe Pitt Sampson 
Nash Onslow Cumberland 
Wilson Mecklenburg Lenoir 
Halifax Cleveland Greene 


Warren 

If you live in a cotton-growing county that is not 
in the above list, begin making plans now to in- 
terest your county commissioners at their October 
meeting. The Division of Markets, North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture and Experiment Sta- 
tion, West Raleigh, will gladly send full informa- 
tion to you or your commissioners; and possibly 
may be able to send a speaker to present the sub- 
ject when your commissioners meet. 


Plant at Least a Seed Patch of Abruzzi Rye 
This Fall 


generally we 





HLE would prefer 
clover as a winter cov 
as a fertilizer 


crimson 
er crop to plow under 
next spring, the great merits 
of Abruzzi rye as a winter grazing and cover crop 
should not be overlooked. Introduced from Italy 
several years ago, this variety of rye has in nearly 
every section of the 
value. 


Cotton Belt proved its great 
Last year we knew of plantings made the 
middle of September that 
Christmas, and furnished excellent grazing from 
December until April, during a period when green 
feed is always scarce. 
rye is that it will 


were knee-high by 


Still another advantage of 
grow on thin land, affording 


more grazing under such conditions than probably 
any other crop. 

Where planting 
should be done about September 15, putting from 


early winter grazing is wanted, 
one to one and one-half bushels of seed per acre. 
Where it is intended to harvest the crop for seed, 
planting in November will be safer, since the ear- 
lier plantings are likely to make a heavy § 
before winter 


growth 
is over and be seriously injured by 
a late freeze. 


While Abruzzi rye seed are comparatively high- 


priced, being quoted now at from $2 to $3 a bushel, 


the crop is such an excellent one that at least a 
small area should be tried in order to learn some- 


thing of its merits. Put in an acre seed patch, any 


way, and then save enough seed next spring to 


plant a number of acres. 


As a winter grazing crop for hungry yearlings, 
as a place for the 


colts to run, and as a means of 


eetting high-priced winter eggs from the farm 


hens. Progressive Farmer readers will find a field 


of Abruzzi rye one of the best things ever tried. 


Pick Rapidly but Gin Slowly and Sell 
Slowly 





OR sever 


advice to our 


al weeks we have been repeating the 
Pick ba aes. 


your grades. 


cotton farmers: 
sell slowly, and know 

There’s one other bit of good counsel that ought 
to be given in this connection, and that is: Gin 
slowly. 

Up to date the price of cotton this fall has had 
just two hard knocks: One was the circulation of 
State Farmers’ 
Union Presidents had recommended twelve cents 


the diabolical falsehood that the 
as a reasonable minimum price this year, whereas 
they really named fifteen cents a pound as a mini- 
mum and declared that conditions warrant twenty 
cents. This report, however, was sent out not by 
the Associated Press as suggested last week, but 
by another press agency. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The other check to upward prices was the Gov- 


ernment report showing the number of new-crop 


bales ginned to September 1l—nearly twice as 


ginned to that date 
same date last year. 


many bales this year as to the 


This increase in August ginning, of course, was 
due to the early opening, and was really a sign of 
a poor crop. Two or three weeks ago, for ex- 
ample, we printed a letter from Mr. E. W. Dabbs, 
who said: 

“We picked yesterday 3,550 pounds of seed 
cotton from twenty-two acres of our best crop, 
and we have half. Twenty bales would have 
been a normal crop.” 

There, we repeat is the explanation of the bigger 
August ginning receipts. The plants have been in 
bad condition, didn’t stay as green and healthy as 
usual, nor shade the rows as usual, 
quently an unusually lar 


and conse- 
ge percentage of the crop 
has opened early. 

Folks on the Cotton Exchange in New 
however, naturally didn’t know these things. 
simply know that a whole 
ginned in 


YOK; 
They 
lot more cotton was 
August this year than in August last 
year, and they wonder if this doesn’t mean a big 
crop. Naturally they wish to safe”, and so 
they are not going to bid so much for cotton nor 
“bull” the market 
would. 


“play 


so strongly as they otherwise 
Not until a full realization of the situation 
dawns upon them will prices go climbing to the top. 

The idea we wish especially to advocate this 
week, therefore, is that of ginning slowly. Big 
ginning receipts give a false idea as to the 
the crop and therefore depress prices. 
it seems to be 


size of 
Moreover 
pretty well established that holding 
seed improves the grade of lint. 

For both these reasons, 


cotton in the 
therefore, let’s not gin 
so rapidly—those of us who don’t have to sell 
right away. And in accordance with this policy 
let’s revise our slogan so as to make it read: Pick 
rapidly, gin slowly, sell slowly—and know your 
grades. 





Some Appropriate Farm Names 


ROM an exchange we clip the following list of 
Indian names suitable for farms: 


Candatowa—Top of a Hill. 
Aspatock—A Height. 
Candota—High Land. 
Cohasset—Place of Pines. 
Chissinessick—Place of Birds. 
Casco—Resting Place. 
Ganasadaga—Side Hill. 
Oagch—On the Road. 
Quassic—On a High Rocky Bluff. 
Ganageh—On the Mountain. 
Wachusette—The Mountain. 
Osawentha—By the Pines. 
Agiochook—Place of the Spirit of the Pines, 
Chetaube—Sparrow Hawk’s Nest, 
Coxsackie—Owl Hoot. 

Inyan Karia—Rocky Hills. 
loka—Beautiful. 
Katahdin—Highest Place, 
Manaticut—Place of Observation. 
Nahant—-At the Point. 
Nunda—Hilly. 

Ossco—Beautiful View. 
Quakaka—Pine Lands. 
Sensinik—Stony Place. 

Sego Sago—Welcome and Goc od Cheer, 
Shantituck—The Woody Plac 
Tatnick—At the Great Hill. 
Pequannock—Cleared Land. 

Place of Rocky Hills. 
Natick—The Place of Hills. 


Ossineke— 


The following names of foreign origin are beau- 
iful and appropriate: 


\berdeen—Mouth of the 
Vierra Alta High Land. 
Strathaven- -Valley of the 
Beha S Brook. 
i} Mountainous Country. 
Belmor 1t-—Beautiful Mor intain, 
Bielaya—White Stream. 
Buena Vista—-Fine View. 


River, 


River, 








Alta Vista High View. 
Laguna Marsh, 
Mittelwalde Middle Wood. 
Valle Valley. 


W eisenthal—Meadow Valley. 
Altamont—High Mountain. 
Alameda—Poplar Bordered Walk. 


A Thought for the Week 


ESUS went away 





and prayed. Tremendous 

fact! If necessary for Him, how much more 

for us!! How well worth the night in the 
mountain, if the blind eyes open, the deaf hear, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead 
raised up, and the devils flee on the morrow! 
Prayer puts the soul in the path of the wonder- 
working God, who only can save. Prayer brings 
the Spirit in power upon the soul we would have 
saved. Prayer gives spiritual illumination, to 
know truth and to know hearts, so that we live in 
the heavenly air. Prayer puts us so in accord with 
the heart-knowing God, that He shall put into our 
lips the message Fee 5 beyond our knowledge 
or thought of need.—J. C. Fernald. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legisiation and Good Government | 
to Promote Equal Righte and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 














A Variety of Comment 


+ ARE confident that the plans suggested 

on this page for the improvement of rural 

schools can be used to good advantage in 
almost every neighborhood. For this reason we 
earnestly hope that the suggestions will be 
brought to the attention of all teachers and school 
committeemen. And will it not also be a good idea 
to bring the matter up in your local farmers’ or 
farm women’s club and see if it or its members 
will not offer some of the prizes? 

The community fair should not be allowed to 
lag. Read Whitney Montgomery’s poetry-piece on 
this page, and figure it out if your neighborhood 
wouldn’t be benefited by having a similar group 
of exhibits this fall. 

x Ok 

Cotton farmers al! over the South ought to read 
the letters from two Local Union secretaries in 
this issue. One letter tells how fine profits were 
made by coéperation in selling cotton seed. The 
other letter tells how the members of one Arkan- 
sas Local Union bought a share in a local cotton 
gin simply by throwing their combined patronage 
to it and without spending a cent of money. The 
plan. is the same as that by which tobacco farm- 
ers in some sections are getting controlling inter- 
ests in tobacco warehouses. Codperative cotton 
gins are coming. We don’t advocate trying to put 
existing gins out of business, but just as far as 
possible all new gins hereafter should be operated 
on the patronage-dividend basis. 

* OK Ox 

We are much gratified at the hearty reception 
given our recent article, “Don’t Go to Law; Arbi- 
trate.” Let’s paint the houses of the South and 
whitewash the barns with the money now spent 
to pay lawyers’ fees and court costs. Probably 
two-thirds of this expense could be saved by 
neighborly arbitration,—and what is still more im- 
portant we should keep the friendship of neigh- 
bors at the same time. 

* Ok Ok 

The Rural New Yorker takes a hopeful view of 
the rural credits bill, believing that it is only a be- 
ginning, and that plans for helping tenants, etc., 
will follow :— 

“When the famous German system of credits 
was started the plan was largely confined to 
the great land owners or well-to-do farmers. 
Aiter it was seen that the tenants and poorer 

farmers were not benefited, the laws were 
changed so as to include all. The same thing 
will follow here. The great victory in this leg- 
islation comes in the recognition that farming 
and land values are as fairly entitled to credit 
as any other business or any other property. It 
has been a long hard fight to establish that 
principle and now we believe the right applica- 
tion of it will be worked out.” 
7 


Offer Prizes in Your Local School 

RACE horse never does his best unless there 

is another race horse in the full glory of his 

streneth dashing along in fierce contest with 
him. And in this respect at least nearly all human 
beings have “horse sense.” The best way to make 
work interesting and the best way to bring out 
the best qualities in workers is through the power 
of generous rivalry. The contestants, of course, 
should be “good sports”; they should scorn to do 
anything but play fair, and the defeated should be 
ready to congratulate the victors, whoever they 
may be. 

What we have in mind right now is the advisa- 
bility of having prizes offered for various lines of 
achievement in your local school. We believe it 
is a mighty, mighty good thing to do, and that 
wherever schools are opening this fall plans for 
offering prizes should be made right now. The 
writer remembers with what zest he competed 
for prizes in the little country school he attended 
—a cheap copy of Franklin’s “Autobiography” was 
the prize in one case—and we believe other boys 
and girls would be governed by similar feelings 

The stimulating thing is not the value of the 
prize but the distinction of having made a good 
record. It is possible, of course, that some pupils 
who fail may be discouraged, but we believe near- 
ly all who have real aspiration and ambition will 


find their powers quickened. We believe the 
prizes will get many boys and girls out of the ruts 
of effortless monotony, and consequently benefit 
them regardless of success or failure in capturing 
prizes. 

Here then is good work for your Local Union, 
farm women’s club, school committee, your local 
business men, or the teacher. Surely from some 
one of these sources you can get a few books ora 
few cash prizes and have the terms announced 
here near the beginning of the session. 

oe 


Sixteen Good Subjects for Which Prizes 
May Be Offered 


RIZES might be given to the boy or girl mak- 
ing the best record in— 


1. Spelling, 5. Composition, 
2. Reading, 6. Attendance, 
3. Speaking, 7. Deportment, 
4. Penmanship, 8. Athletics and sports. 


Prizes might also be given to the pupils making 
the greatest improvement in each of these eight 
particulars; or there might be one group of prizes 
for the boys and a separate group for the girls. 

We should also like to have prizes awarded for— 

1. The highest average grade made by any pupil 
throughout the session. 

2. The best loaf of bread exhibited on com- 
mencement day by the girl who made it. 

3. The best stalk of corn grown by the boy ex- 
hibiting it. 

4. The best essay on “What Our Health Book 
Has Taught Me.” 

5. The best essay on “Important Things the 
Agricultural Text-book Has Taught Me.” 

6. The best essay on 
Most and Why.” 

7. The best essay on “What Our Neighborhood 
Needs.” 

8. For the largest list of wild flowers, trees, 
weeds, birds, and insects recognized by the pupil 
in the woods. 


‘Books I Have Enjoyed 


% 


Some Other Things Needed to Make Your 
School Better 

E WERE talking with a country teacher 

about these things the other day and he 

heartily approved our ideas. “There are 
three ways of getting students to work,” he said, 
“and they are by the use of personality, rewards, 
and force. In my opinion the efficient teacher will 
not consider force. Then while personality is im- 
portant, many teachers lack it. They can develop 
it, but that takes time. And even then I believe re- 
wards should be used to stimulate effort. In every 
boy or girl, man or woman there is a desire to ex- 
cel, and this desire should be the teacher’s working 


capital. If a teacher can once develop a spirit of 





AT THE COMMUNITY FAIR 


LD Jenkins has a Jersey cow, 
An’ she’s as tine as silk, 
She simply breaks the record when 
i ilk; 
















An 3 I . 
Her match ain't < 

But what's the use of ? 
You'll see her at the f 

Old hbor Dobbins has a sow 
As Ss fine ¢ ’ 

They say W thousand pounds 
An’ has a 

She has a doze pigs 
Plum beauties, | declare! 

But what's the use of telling this? 
You'll see them at the fair, 

Old Andy Jones, the chicken man, 
That lives across the way, 

He has uw hen that takes the cake— 
Lays once or twice a day. 

At least that’s what old Andy says, 
An’ Andy wouldn't dare 

To lie about his hen, because 
He'll have her at the fair. 

Old Farmer Brown has raised some corn 
That knocks the record flat, 

The ears are twenty inches long 


Well, maybe hardly that 
But, anyway, there ain’t no corn 
Can beat it, anywhere. 
But what's the use of tellin’ this? 
You'll see it at the fair. 
—Whitney Montgomery. 
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good-natured rivalry among the students, success 


is won both for him and them.” 

And then from his own experience our teacher- 
friend offered to other teachers the following ad- 
ditional suggestions for quickening and developing 
this “desire to excel”: 

(1) Post on some sort of school bulletin-board 
the average grades of your students each week. 

(2) Arrange to have your local newspaper print 
each month the names of those making a grade of 
90 or over. 

(3) Post a list of students who haven’t been 
tardy or missed a day for a week; for a month; 
two months; three months; and so on through 
the whole school year. Also have your local news- 
paper print these lists monthly. 

(4) Have “tripping” in your spelling classes, or- 
ganize a debating society also, and arrange for a 
series of spelling matches and debates with neigh- 
boring schools, getting the parents to attend. 


(5) Give out 
have been on 
missed a day, 
and who have 


cards each month to students who 
time each morning, who have not 
who have given good deportment, 
made above a certain standard av- 








erage grade. For example: “This is to certify 
that James Brown has not been absent or tardy 
during the month of October, that he has given 
good deportment, and has made an average grade 
of 90.” 

(6) Devote each Friday afternoon to recitations, 
songs, debates, exhibits, etc., giving nominal prizes 
to the boys and girls who do best. Invite the 
patrons of the school to attend these exercises 
once each month and try to develop their interest. 

(7) See the local merchants near your school 
and get them to give prizes. They will be glad to 
do so in most cases. 

& 
How the Rural Credits Law Helps Tenants 

T HAS been frequently said that the new rural 

credits law does nothing to help the renter be- 

come a home-owner, but a little reflection will 
show that it does a great deal. If a renter has one- 
half the money he needs to buy any piece of land, 
any National farm loan association will lend him 
the other half at a low rate of interest and give 
him from five to forty years’ time to pay it back. 

This will certainly be a help to those renters 
who have heretofore been offered land only on 
condition that they pay the whole amount in three, 
five or ten years. 

Renters who wish to become landowners will do 
well to keep this opportunity in mind, as it will be 
in real operation in a very few months now. 


| 

“Are You Boss of Your Whole Self?” 
E CANNOT too often emphasize the idea 
embodied in our recent editorial, “Are You 
Boss of Your Whole Self or Boss of Only 
Half?” The farmer who is wholly boss of himself, 
nind as well as body—can largely educate himself 
regardless of the absence of early school advan- 
tages. “The true University of these days,” as 

Carlyle used to say, “is a collection of books.” 

And here’s another idea worth remembering— 
namely, that with the rapid development of scien- 
tific farming, the farmer who doesn’t utilize these 
modern discoveries, is going to lose out in agricul- 
ture just as the same type of man has already lost 
out in other lines of industry and business. This 
idea came to mind again recently when we heard 
two young women on a street car discussing the 
business in which they were employed. “You sim- 
ply have to learn the efficient, up-to-date way of 
doing everything or get out,’ was their comment. 
And this is true in nearly every city business to- 
day. Get commercial employment and you will 
have a boss over you who will make you earn more 
by forcing you to adopt modern, scientific meth- 
ods—or quit. 

Now the farmer working for himself has no boss 
to watch him. But the question as to whether he 
will succeed or not will be determined by whether 
he is boss of himself—whether he can make him- 
self learn and adopt the same progressive policies 
that somebody else would compel him to adopt if 
he were in a city business. 
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HORA ABALUUSLUCOMOLLUTT 


O keep your hair beautifully soft and fluffy, 
shampoo regularly with Ivory Soap. For un- 
like many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make 
the hair dry and brittle. 


Make a warm suds with the paste. (See directions 
inside wrapper.) Saturate hair and scalp. Rub 
the scalp with the paste and dip the suds over 
it. Rinse with spray or cup, gradually cooling the 
water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, but 
do not use strong heat. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity and mildness, 
will not affect your scalp’s oily secretion, yet be- 
cause of its wonderful cleansing power, it will 
absorb the dirt and surplus oil. 
therefore, will remove easily and entirely all this 
matter with the lather, leaving your hair in con- 
dition to dry soft, silky and glossy. 


IVORY SOAP FE 
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Hosiery That Stands 


The Children’s Romping 


Don’t get discouraged when the children 
come racing in with dollar-sized holes in 
their stockings. Let them wear Durable 
Durham Hosiery and you will not live in 
terror of the holes. It is made strongest 
where the wear is hardest. The knees are 
triple strength and the heels, soles and toes 


are heavily reinforced. 


Mothers, every- 


where, are doing less darning, because 


DURABLE 


URHAM HOSIERY 


R_ MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


gives everybody in the family longer 
the low price of 10, 15 and 
25 cents this hosiery is guaranteed to 


wear. At 


give perfect satisfaction. 


The 25-cent Durable 
Durham Mercerized Ho- 


siery pleases the 


rtic- 


ular women. Lookitover 


at your dealers. 


DURHAM 
HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











A LESSON IN NURSING THE SiCK 


a 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn a Few Simple Ways of Mak- 
ing a Patient at Home More Com- 
fortable 


46 ET us open our meetings with 
lL a roll-call. Dan, you begin with 
some ‘don’ts’ or ‘nevers’ for the 

sick room.” 

“Never whisper in or near the sick 
room,” replied Dan, proud that he 
could respond. 

“Never discuss the patient’s condi- 
tion with her, or with anyone else in 
her hearing,” continued the next one 

“Never lean nor sit on the patient’s 
bed, and be careful not to knock 
against it in passing.’ 

“Never speak to a patient suddenly 
from behind, for when people are 


| ill and nervous they are easily star- 
| tled.” 


“Very good; and now let us have 


some positive instructions,” laughed 
Aunt Margaret 


“Why, if done according to rule it 
is not much harder than changing the 
under sheets. If the patient is heavy 
four people will be required to ac- 
complish this, two on either side of 
the bed. The sheets are loosened o1 
all sides; the under sheets are rolled 
tightly up to the patient’s side (the 
roll being undermost). Using these 
rolls for support, the patient is mov- 
ed to one side of the mattress; thi: 
side is then pulled to the centre o! 
the bed, curving the mattress upward 
the fresh mattress is placed along- 
side, the patient lifted by the bed- 
clothes on to it, the discarded mat- 
tress removed, the fresh one drawn 
into place and the patient lifted to 
the center; the sheets are again un- 
rolled and tucked in place.” 

“That sounds easy enough,” said 
Martha. “How can you prevent bed 
sores, such as Mrs. Mills has? She’s 
paralyzed, you know.” 

“A bed sore, child, is death of the 
tissue of the affected parts. The bony 
prominences, such as the lower part 





noonday meal. 





SING MORE-—IN CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


NE of the greatest attractions to any church is the music. In days gone by 
a singing master came around once a year. Old and young, babies and all, 
would attend the singing school at the church or schoolhouse. ‘Do, ra, me” 
was taught to all in shaped notes and round notes, so that any song could be 
sung without an instrument. After people are taught to sing at the general 
singing school where everybody who would pay one dollar for ten lessons was 
a member, class distinction is lost sight of; the community_is a whole. 
The community clubs would get more people interested in this work by get- 
ting up an old time singing class. Work goes easier and lighter when a woman 
sings at the ironing table, and hums a little tune while she is preparing her 


Then, too, why not sing after Sunday school each Sunday? There is no need 
to hurry home. Sunday is a rest day, so make the best of it, even by having a 
little social time at the church.—Mrs. J. G. Boylin. 








“Keep door and window hinges 
well oiled; nothing is more aggravat- 
ing than a squeaking door, and when 
windows rattle, wedge them apart,” 
began Bessie. 

“Always dampen the broom when it 
is necessary to Sweep SO as not to 
raise any dust—or better, wipe car- 
pet or floor with an oiled mop or 
damp cloth,” added Alice. 

“Before the patient goes to sleep, 
see that you have everything at hand 
that you are likely to need for the 
night, such as extra blankets, a shade 
for the light, coal, all the medicines 
required, etc.” 

“Keep company out of the room, let 
air in—worlds of it.” 


How to Make the Patient's Bed 


HAT is splendid. Now as a com- 

fortable bed and an unwrinkled 
sheet help an invalid to recover, one 
of the first essentials to be learned is 
how to make a bed. The mattress 
is covered by a sheet, stretched tight- 
ly and tucked firmly as far under it 
as possible; another sheet, stretched 
tightly and tucked firmly as far un- 
der it as possible; another sheet call- 
ed the ‘draw sheet’ is also used under 
the patient; this is put on with the 
length across the bed, thus allowing 
a big fold under the mattress, thus 
securing a further means of keeping 
the sheet tight. When putting the 
draw sheet on, care must be taken to 
have it perfectly straight, tight and 
well tucked under the mattress. The 
top sheet and the blankets (single 





blankets are preferable to double) 
should be put on separately, the cor- 
ners being folded in. If it is not con- 
| venient to obtain a spread of dimity 
or other light material, it is better to 
use a sheet, as the ordinary spread is 
heavy and gives comparatively little 
warmth.” 

“Miss Margaret, how do’ nurses 
ever change the mattress with the 
patient in bed?” 





of the spine, the shoulder blades, el- 
bows and heels are the parts most 
likely to be affected. Moisture, wrink- 
les, crumbs and a tvo long continu- 
ance in one position are the predis- 
posing causes, and therefore these 
conditions must all be guarded 
against. The presence of moisture is 
generally due to perspiration, or dis- 
charge from wound, bowels or blad- 
der. When the two latter are the 
causes, pads put on the patient like 
a child’s diaper will save the bed lin- 
en. These must be changed as often 
as necessary, and the patient well 
washed with warm water and soap; 
dusting with a little talcum, starch, 
or rice powder will help to keep the 
skin dry and soft and it will also pre- 
vent chapping. 

“At least twice a day all parts like- 
ly to be affected, especially the back, 
should be washed with warm water 
and soap, rubbed with 50 per cent al- 
cohol and dusted with talcum. This 
not only helps to prevent bed sores, 
but is unspeakably refreshing to the 
weary invalid. Avoid using too much 
powder, or it will cake and do more 
harm than good.” 


Nursing a Patient With Consumption 


“D—PAx: continued Aunt Margaret, 
suppose you were a Boy Scout 
and had to nurse a friend who was 
threatened with consumption. What 
would you dor” 

“Take him right out in a tent and 
out into the woods if possible. I 
should learn how to give him eggs, 
milk, beef, nuts and other foods in 
a hundred appetizing forms. I should 
have a comfortable cot for him at 
night covered with a fly screen, and 
for day, a reclining chair. I should 
not let him take any violent exercise, 
but would make him laugh all I 
could.” 

“Would you, not take him to Ari- 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


*t (5 a Liberal Education to Read the 


Totcorature of Reliable Manufac- 


-UFOTS 


€AZ HY should a woman not be in- 

terested in paint, furnace, iight- 
ng system and other advertise- 
ments? 

{ may not have a house to paint, 
but [ have an old wicker chair that 
can be stained to look like new. Our 
house is not built for a furnace, but 
i can learn about the jacketed stoves 
that are almost as good, whether put 
under the hall or ina room. Neither 
have I money for electric lights, but 
are the details of the calcium carbide 
system any less interesting? 

Let us be interested in the adver- 
tisements of all first-class magazines 
and papers. The chief index of this 
seems to be the elimination of patent 
medicine advertisements and the giv- 
ing of the guarantee of honesty. 

Let us spend a postcard now and 
then in asking for literature. For 
instance, in the issue of September 2, 
the Barrett, the Edwards, the D. T. 
Bohon and the Carolina Metal Com- 
panies do not have anything in their 
advertisements that appeal directly 
to women, but the Rife Engine, the 
Tohn Lucas, the Smith-Courtney, and 
the Spotless Companies do. Next 
time the Barrett Company may tell 
us where to get just the thing we 
have been looking for for years at a 
price that suits. It is our easiest way 
to bring the world to us. 

Suppose I want to paint the sitting 
room. It costs but two cents to ask 
the Sherwin-Williams Company for 
their bulletin on inside paint and 
stains. Suppose I then want to paper 
it: asking Sears Roebuck for their 
book of wall paper samples does 
not mean that I am compelled to buy 
from them. It may be that I will find 
the coloring I want and can show it 
to my local storekeepers, if he carries 
wall paper, and say, “There, this is 
what I have been telling you I want- 
ed.” 

Did you ever see a man sit and 
chuckle over the advertisements? 
Yes, many a time. He will take a 
positive delight in saying, “That was 
a smart chap who wrote that adver- 
tisement,” or in figuring out how a 
piece of pictured machinery would 
work. How many time have I gloat- 
ed over the delights of a little boy 
taking his mother’s picture? Many 
times—yes. But did I like the picture 
or was I wondering if I could afford 
a camera, and what it would mean to 
have father’s picture taken in the 
dear old hat and over-alls in which I 
knew him so well? 

Let us read the advertisements. Let 
us get their good. Big money is paid 
to get in touch with us; let us re- 
spond by going half way, and the 
combination of their knowledge and 
our ingenuity and little savings is 
bound to make the home a more 
cheery and likeable place. Certainly 
it will give you and me a vital interest 
in what the big world is using and 
how it is living. 





Painting Notes and Suggestions 


E MAKE too much distinction 
between the fine and useful arts, 


‘ —that is, between painting a picture 


and a house. True art, like charity, 
gives its best to the needs of our 
everyday life. In our clubs, we are 
learning many things about art and 
doing many things for community 
improvement but I know of few ways 
that we can so directly show a prac- 
tical appreciation of art and civics as 
by properly painting our houses. 
x ok x 
How to Make Whitewash 


Interior Work.—(1) Slake 62 pounds (1 
sushe!) quicklime with 15 gallons water, 
t p barrel covered until steam ceases ‘to 
ise. Stir occasionally to prevent scorching; 
2) 2% pounds rye flour, beat up in % gal- 
on Id water, then add 2 gallons boiling 
ater; (3) 21%4 pounds common rock salt dis- 
yIved in 2% gallons hot water Mix (2) 
14 (3), pour into (1), and stir well. 

Eixierior Work.—(1) 62 pounds (1 bushel), 


Slake with 12 gallons hot water; 
2) 2 pounds common table salt, 1 pound sul- 
shate of zine dissolved in 2 gallons boiling 
water; (3) 2 gallons skimmed milk, Pour 
2) into (1) then add (3) and mix well, 


juicklime, 





A pound of yellow soap dissolved in a gal- 


lon of boiling water and added to 5 gallons 

thick whitewash will give the gloss. An easy 

way of applying this is with a garden spray. 
* * * 


In choosing the color of interior 
woodwork, try to preserve the beau- 
ty of the wood if possible. It can be 
given a few coats of oil, then one of 
varnish and then rubbed with fine 
sand paper to remove the gloss, or it 
can be stained. 

ee 


When one considers the enormous 
amount of labor entailed day in and 
day out, in dusting and cleaning, one 
can only marvel at the instinct which 
prompts people to crowd every 
available shelf and table to its full 
capacity with nick-nacks and trifles. 
—J. H. Elder-Duncan. 

* * * 

Would you care to have on your 
wall a picture without a frame? No? 
Then why not frame every house by 
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A Good Priming Recipe 
2 pounds white lead, 3 ounces red lead, 3 
pounds yellow ochre, Thin with one-third 
raw oil, two-thirds turpentine, Use good 
varnish, a dry day and a thoroughly dry 
brush, 


The Jay and the Peacock 


JAY venturing into a yard where 
peacocks used to walk, found 
there a number of feathers which 
had fallen from the peacocks when 





Should you not like the yellow of 
natural wood, light fumed finishes in 
browns or green or grays are 


soft 


beautiful. 
a coat of stain and wipe immediately. 
It sinks quickly into the softer parts 
and brings out the shades. 
with a coat of wax, shellac or varn- 
Oak floors may be treated this 
way, but must have a filler first un- 


ish. 


To stain it merely apply 


Follow 


less they are to be kept oiled. 


White woodwork goes well with 


* * * 


my 


mahogany furniture. The best re- 


planting trees behind it and vines 
and plants around it? 
* * 


pound white paint will cover.. 7% 
Woodwork 


they were molting. 


ing up to him pecked at 


back to the other who 


watched his 


The following jays, 


Ist coat 2nd coat 

sq. yard sq. yard 

71, 9 ° 
birds.” 

Ist coat 2nd coat 

sq. yards sq. yards 





sults come from two coats of white : star red = will cover... : 6 . At a military church service during the 
‘ _ meee ie: g a pound zinc white will cover... 5 South African war some recruits were lis- 
paint or flat white and two of enam- ; pound green paint will cover... 3% 4% tening to the chaplain in church saying, 
Five coats of enamel makes a 1 pound boiled oil will cover.... 4% 6 “Let them slay the Boers as Joshua smote 


el. 


coat as hard as tile. 
coat with fine sand paper before ap- 
plying another. 


Rub down each 
second coat. 
will cover 
clopedia of Mechanics, 


On plaster, 1 pound raw oil will cover for the Egyptians,’ when a recruit whispered 
first coat, 5 square feet and 9 square feet for to a companion: 
One pound whité lead paint 
9 square feet for first coat.—Ccy- 


ed the Egyptians ?’’—Tid-Bits, 
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She will tell you that her Carbide-range has added 
to her health and happiness by shortening her 
kitchen hours and by making her cooking a much 
simpler and easier task. 

She will tell you that the range is a practical duplicate 
of her city cousin’s gas range and that she turns 
the fire off and on with a twist of her wrist—saving 
all the time and doing away with all the bother 
and dirt connected with handling fuel and ashes. 


She will tell you that all these advantages are the 
biggest kind of a help towards keeping both herself 
and her kitchen clean and cool during hot weather 
months, 

She will tell you that her carbide lights in every room 
and out on the porch are the cleanest, whitest and 
most beautiful lights in the world. 

She will tell you too, that all these lights are equipped 
with “friction igniters” to “light up” instantly with 
the pull of a little ornamental brass wire rod. 

She will tell you that the handsome bronze and brass 
fixtures and the brilliancy of the light itself, has 
doubled the attractiveness and beauty of her home. 


You must ask, too, the man of the house about 
Union Carbide itself— 


He will tell you that in weight and bulk Union Carbide 
is quite like coal—that he gets his supply at factory 
prices, and that he gets it direct from the company’s 
warehouse in his district. 

He will tell you that his Union Carbide comes in blue 
and gray 22 inch—hundred pound “drums” (cans) 
—easy to handle, easy to store. 

He will tell you that he keeps a six month’s or a year’s 
supply on hand in a corner of his barn or shed, 


To Light Your House and Barn 
To Cook Your Meals 


Ask the good woman who cooks on a carbide range and 
lights her home with carbide lights— 

She will tell you that Union Carbide is doing more for 
country home folks and country home life than any 
discovery or invention of this age. 


He tied them to 
his tail and strutted towards the pea- 
cocks. When he came near them they 
* soon discovered the cheat, and strid- 
The quantity of paint required de- 
pends much on the volume, quality 
and staining properties and how and 
on what it is applied. 
table gives the average: 
Metal Work 


him and 
plucked away his borrowed plumes. 
So the jay could do no better than go 


behavior froma _ dis- 
tance; but they were equally annoy- 
ed with him, and told him, “It takes 
more than fine feathers to make fine 


“Say, Bill, the old bloke is a bit off; 
doesn’t he know it was Kitchener who swip- 








He will tell you that he, himself, not only comes in for 
his share of the benefits of the range in the kitchen 
and the lights in the home but he has his own car- 
bide lights throughout his barns and in the center of 
the yard round about—big brilliant ball lights 
operas the same as the house lights without 
matches, 


He will tell you also that the double benefits of both 
lighting and cooking make Union Carbide by far 
the most economical and desirable lighting and 
cooking service for country homes, 


And he will tell you that the best proof that this is all 
so is the fact that he is only one of over 300,000 
country home users to whom we now supply Union 
Carbide in the little blue and gray drums, 

Send this coupon for our handsome advertising book- 
lets giving complete information — with many 
illustrations, 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 13 


New York City Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, Cal, 
42nd St. Building Peoples Gas Building Kohl Building 


ee ee ee ee ee SS ee ee 


Dept.13 


San Francisco 


Union Carbide Sales Company 
New York Chicago 


Send me your advertising literature. 
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“One Galion of Zwcas 
Tinted Gloss Paint 
Will Cover 300 to 350 
Square Feet-two Coats” 


Ordinary paint will cover 
only 200 to 250 feet. The poorest 

economy” in the world is to buy 
paint on the basis of cost per gale 
lon. Figure the cost per year 
of service. 


=a eS © 7 
Lucas Paints 
Purposely Made For Every Purpose 


are money-saving paints, because 
they are more elastic — cover more 
6pace—wear years longer—resist the 
weather—and keep their color. Talk with 
haat Lucas dealer about Lucas products. 
He’ll show you how to save money on 
paint. Write for book of Painting Helps. 


John Lucas & Co: laa 


Office 924 Philedelphia, Pa. 





Get this new book 


Fopaexy Plan —* rooms 
v 








Write today on your free « copy of our 
most helpful book for the decorating and 
autifying of the home. “The Farm- 
house Outside and Inside” has 18 color 
plates of rooms and houses, showing the 
actual effects secured with Lowe Brothers 


finishes. For the walis and ceilings noth- 
ing else equals 





igh Standerd 


Sold ready to apply. Far brighter and 
more cheerful than wall paper or kalso- 
mine. Doesn't rub off,or fade. Not easily 
marred or scratched. Washes like new. 
Stays beautiful for years. 
Write today for the book, and when you 
write ask the name of your nearest dealer 
in Lowe Brothers paints, varnishes, stains 
and enamels, 


The Lowe Brothers 


495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis Lowe Brothers, Ltd. , Toronto, Canada 














FRE 96 Exquisite 


Wall Paper 
Wisito us maityou tuebie s a m ples 


y lates. 
up- oe New es = ‘styles in yay 
rns shown in many years. 

ve seen them. Beautify your oes home and doit at small c 
Our remarkably lew prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 


38c papers a big room 


This big new book telis how you cande the 

work yourself, quickly ans eaten . making 

the parlor, dining room, b a and 
I brighter, Lape entirely new. 

’t miss these 96 ipa patterns we 


to a poe 
“Just ay. mn ony Tins nes Ban Sook." 


select your paper until == 





Be N new 100- 

bog book just o 
= ready to aa i 
cond edition of my bi: 


postal 
copies toda: ay. 
These books describe the 
ifam i a 
tary Cream Separators, 
wets Gasoline 
Kerosene Engines, the new 
i Manure 


fencing, roo’ X 
mobiles, stock tanks, auto accessories, 
aewing machines, ‘household fine 

pets, furniture, complete ine of \. 
clothing for eve _marnner of the family. 
ow! Save$200 to$500 on fall fiona’ 
we, GALLOWAY COMPANY 
677 Galloway Sta., Watertoo, low 





| again, | 


| haven’t seen 


| that; 


| said, 








Pollyanna: The Glad Book 
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Copyright 1913 
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CHAPTER XXVII—(Centinued) 
a THE d 

and asked 

“T couldn’t be 

that—that 


she hesitated, 
timidly : 
tellin’ Miss Pollyanna 
you’d seen Jimmy Bean 
could 1?” 
how you could—as I 
him,” observed the man 
a little shortly. “Why ?” 

“Nothin’, sir, only—well, 
that’s one of the things that 
feelin’ bad about, that 
take him ter see you, 
she’d taken him once, 
think he showed off very 
day, and that she was afraid you 
didn’t think he would make a very 
nice child’s presence, after all. May- 
be you know what means by 
but I didn’t, sir.” 

“Yes, I know—what she means.” 

“All right, sir. It was only that she 
was wantin’ ter take him again, she 
so’s ter show ye he really was a 
lovely child’s presence. And now she 
—can’t!—drat that autymobile! i 
begs yer pardon, sir. Good-by!” And 


turned, 


sir, 


s’pose, 


“Il don’t see 


ye see, 
she was 
couldn’t 
She said 
she didn’t 
well that 


she 
now. 
but 


she 


| Nancy fled precipitately. 


| freckled face that had always 


| of it, and wept openly. 


It did not take long for the entire 
town of Beldingsville to learn that 
the great New York doctor had said 
Pollyanna Whittier would never walk 
again; and certainly never before had 
the town been so stirred. Everybody 
knew by sight now the piquant little 
a smile 
and almost everybody 
“oame” that Pollyanna 
To think that now nev- 
er again would that smiling face be 
seen on their streets—never again 
would that cheery little voice pro- 
claim the gladness of some everyday 
experience! It seemed unbelievable, 
impossible, cruel. 

In kitchens and 
over back-yard 


of greeting 
knew of the 
was playing. 


sitting 
fences 


rooms, and 
women talked 
On street cor- 


'ners and in store lounging-places the 


| men 


| fast on the heels of 


talked, too, and wept—though 
not so openly. And neither the talk- 
ing nor the weeping grew less when 
the news itself, 
came Nancy’s pitiful story that Polly- 
anna, face to face with what had 
come to her, was bemoaning most of 
all the fact that she could not play 
the game; that she could not now be 
glad over—anything. 
It was then that the 
must have, in some 
lyanna’s friends. 


same thought 
way, come to Pol- 
At all events, al- 
most at once, the mistress of the Har- 
rington homestead, greatly to her 
surprise, began to receive calls: calls 
from people she knew, and people she 
did not know; calls from men, wo- 
men, and children—many of whom 
Miss Polly had not supposed that her 


| niece knew at all. 


pers--the most beautifal | 


| stiff five or ten minutes. 


Some came in and sat down for 

Some stood 
awkwardly on the porch steps, fumb- 
ling with hats or hand-bags, accord- 
ing to their sex. Some brought a 
book, a bunch of flowers, or a dainty 
to ter aed the palate. Some cried frank- 
ly. Some turned their 
their noses furiously. 
ed very anxiously for 


backs and blew 
3ut all inquir- 
the little injur- 


{ ed girl; and all sent to her some mes- 


sage—and it 
which, after 
to action. 
First came Mr. John Pendleton. 
came without his crutches to-day. 
“T don’t need to tell you how shock- 
ed I am,” he began almost harshly. 
3ut can—nothinge be done? 
Miss Polly 


spair 


was these messages 
a time, stirred Miss Polly 


He 


” 


gave a gesture of de- 

“Oh, we’re ‘doing,’ of course, all the 
time. Dr. Mead prescribed certain 
treatments and medicines that might 
help, and Dr. Warren is carrying 
them out to the letter, of course. But 
—Dr. Mead held out almost no hope.” 


John 
though 
was 


Pendleton 
he had just come. 
white, and his mouth 
into stern lines. Miss Polly, 
at him, knew very well why he felt 
that he could not stay longer in her 
presence. At the door he turned. 

“IT have a mes 
he said. “Will 


that I have 


rose abruptly— 
His face 
was set 
looking 


sage for Pollyanna, 
you tell her, please, 
seen Jimmy Bean and— 
that he’s going to be my boy hereaf- 
ter. Tell her I thought she would be 
—olad know. I shall adopt him, 
probably. 


to 


For a brief moment Miss Polly lost 
her usual well-bred self-control. 

“You will adopt Jimmy Bean!” 
gasped. 

The man lifted his chin a little. 

“Yes. I think Pollyanna will un- 
derstand. You will tell her I thought 
she would be—glad ?” 

‘Why, of—of course,” 
Polly. 

“Thank you,” bowed 
ton, as he turned to go. 

In the middle of the floor Miss Pol- 
ly stood, silent and amazed, still look- 
ing after the man who had just left 
her. Even yet she could scarcely 
lieve what her ears had heard. 
Pendleton adopt Jimmy Bean? John 
Pendleton, wealthy, independent, mo- 
rose, reputed to be miserly and su- 
premely selfish, to adopt a little boy 
--and such a little boy? 

With 
Polly 
room. 

“Dp 


she 


faltered .Miss 


John 


Pendle- 


be- 
John 


a somewhat 
went up-stairs 


dazed 
to 


face Miss 
Pollyanna’s 
ollyanna, I have a message for 
you from Mr. John Pendleton. He has 
just been here. He says to tell you 
he has taken Jimmy Bean for his lt- 
tle boy. He said he thought you'd 
be glad to know it.” 

Polyanna’s wistful little face flamed 
into sudden joy. 

“Glad? Glad? Well, I reckon I 
glad! Oh, Aunt Polly, I’ve 
to tind a place for Jimmy- 
such a lovely place! 
glad tor Mr. Pendleton, 
he il have 

“The---what ?” 

Pollyanna colored painfully. She 
had fo:gotten that she had never told 
her aunt of Mr. Pendleton’s desire to 
adopt her—and certainly she would 
not wish to tell her now that she had 
ever thought for a minute of leaving 
her--this dear Aunt Polly! 

“The child’s presence,” stammered 
Pollyanna, hastily. “Mr. Pendleton 
told me once, you see, that only a wo- 
man’s hand and heart child’s 
presence could make a And 
now he’s got it—the child’s presence.” 

“Oh, I—see,” said Miss Polly very 
gently; and she did see—more than 
Pollyanna realized. She saw some- 
thing of the pressure that was prob- 
bly brought to bear on Pollyanna her- 
self at the time John 
asking her to be the “child’s pres- 
ence,” which was to transform his 
great pile of gray stone into a home. 
“I see,” she finished, her eyes sting- 
ins with sudden tears. 

Pollyanna, fearful that her aunt 
might ask further embarrassing ques- 
tions, hastened to lead the conversa- 
tion away from the Pendleton house 
and its master. 

“Dr. Chilton says so, too—that it 
takes a woman’s hand and heart, or a 
child’s presence, to make a home, you 
know,” she remarked. 

Miss Polly turned with a start. 

“Dr. Chilton! How do you know— 
that?” 

“He told me so. ’Twas when he 
said he lived in just rooms, you know 
—not a home.” 

Miss Polly did not answer. 
eyes were out the window. 

“So I asked him why he didn’t get 
’em—a woman’s hand and heart and 
have a home.” 


am 
so wanted 
—and that’s 
> : ’ 

sesides, I’m so 
too. You see 
hil a8... ne sceT 599 
child’s presence. 


now 


1 
the 


or a 


Pendleton was 


Her 


THEI PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Pollyanna!” Miss Polly had turn- 
ed sharply. Her cheeks showed a sud- 
den color. 

“Well, I did. 
rowful.” 

“What 
asked the 


He looked so—so sor- 


did he—say?” Miss 
question as if in 
some force within her that 
ing her not to ask it. 

“He didn’t anything for a 
ute; then he said very low 
couldn’t always get 
ing.” 

There was a 


Polly’s eyes 


P olly 
spi te of 
was urg- 
say min- 
that y¢ ou 


"em for the as 


brief silence. Niiss 
had turned again to the 
window. Her checks were still un- 
naturally pink. 

Pollyanna sighed. 

“He wants one, anyhow, I know, 
and I wish he could have one.” 

“Why, Pollyanna, 


do 
know 2?” 


how you 


Jecause, afterwards, on 
day, he said something else. He said 
that low, too, but I heard him. He 
said that he’d give all the world if he 
did have one woman’s hand and thee art. 
Why, Aunt Polly, what’s the matter?” 
Aunt Polly had risen hurriedly and 
gone to the window. 

“Nothing, dear. I was changing the 
position of this prism, ” said Aunt Pol- 
ly, whose whole face now was aflame 


another 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Game and Its Piayers 
ia W: AS not long after John Pendle- 
ton’s second visit that Milly Snow 
called one afternoon. Milly Snow had 
never before been to the Harrington 
homestead. She blushed and looked 
very embarrassed when Miss Polly 

entered the room. 

“T—I came to inquire 
girl,” she stammered. 

“You are very kind. 
the same. How is your mother?” re- 
joined Miss Polly, wearily. 

“That is what I came to tell you— 
that is, to ask you to tell Miss Polly- 
anna,” hurrted on the girl, breathless- 
ly and incoherently. “We think it’s 
—so awful—so perfectly awful that 
the little thing can’t ever walk again; 
and after all she’s done for us, 
for mother, you know, teaching her 
to play the game, and all that. And 
when we heard how she couldn’t play 
it herself—poor little dear! I’m sure 
T don’t see how she can, either, in her 
condition !—but when we remembered 
all the things she’d said to us, we 
thought if she could only know what 
she had done for us, that it would 
help, you know, in her own case, 
about the game, because she could 
be glad—that is, a little glad—” Milly 
stopped helplessly, and seemed to be 
waiting for Miss Polly to speak. 

Miss Polly had sat politely listen- 
ing, but with a puzzled questioning 
in her eyes. Only about half of what 
had been said, had she understood. 
She was thinking now that she al- 
ways had known that Milly Snow 
was “queer,” but she had not suppos- 
ed she was crazy. In no other way, 
however, could she account for this 
incoherent, illogical, unmeaning rush 
of words. When the pause came she 
filled it with a quiet: 

“T don’t think I quite understand, 
Milly. Just what is it that you want 
me to tell my niece?” 

“Yes, that’s it; I want you to tell 
her,” answered the girl, feverishly. 
“Make her see what she’s done for 
us. Of course she’s seen some things 
because she’s been there, and she’s 
known mother is. different; but I 
want her to know how different she 
is—and me, too. I’m different. I’ve 
been trying to play it—the game—a 
little.” 

Miss Polly frowned. She would 
have asked what Milly meant by this 
“game,” but there was no opportun- 
ity. Milly was rushing on again with 
nervous volubility. 


(Continued next week) 


for the little 


She is about 


too— 





ASSESSED VALUE 


Deserted Wife—I 
reward for news 
alive. 

Police Officer—But, madam, 
not to put news of him dead or 
same figure. 

D. W.—AIll 
he’s dead. 


want to offer five dollars 
of my husband, dead or 


you ought 
alive at the 


right. Make it ten dollars if 
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Cheap Waterworks for Farm Homes 


(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 
supply stock, the following is a fair 
estimate: 


Sach horse rallons per 
Each cow 
Sach hog 
each sheep 


day 

0 gallons per day 

2 gallons per day 

1 gallom per day 
To get the size of tank, take the 

number of people and stock and com- 

pute the total number of gallons 

needed each day. Then a tank large 

enough to last one day, or better still, 

one large enough to hold 2 or 3 days’ 

supply of water can be bought. 


In Types B, C and D a pump jack 
can be attached to the pump and then 
a gasoline engine can be used for 
pumping. This engine need not be 
over a 1% to 2 horse power. The 
amount of gasoline it will use will be 
very limited, hence it is a very desir- 
able addition to any of the above 
systems, especially Type D. Particu- 
larly is an engine desirable if much 
water is to be used for stock, besides 
that used in the house. A pumping 
engine and jack need not cost over 
$50. So the adding of this price to 
any of the systems gives a power 
driven outfit. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


IVE celery frequent shallow culti- 

vation. 

Have you 
cover crop? 

In placing your order for fruit trees, 
beware of untried novelties. 

Green onions make a most delight- 
ful dish, especially during winter and 
early spring. Be sure to put out a 
few rows of onion sets so as to not 
miss this luxury. 

Study and note the best varieties of 
fruit produced in your community and 
you will be able better to select varie- 
ties for your own orchard. 

Are you satisfied with the number 
and kind of vegetables that you have 
so far planted in your fall garden? 
Are there not a few others that you 
may yet plant? 

Do not begin blanching celery until 
cool weather. 
celery plants while the 
warm, often the leaf stems will rot. 

In taking up strawberry plants for 
transplanting, select only new plants 
that have not borne fruit. They are 
easily distinguished from older plants 
by the fact that their roots are lighter 
in color. 

During September is a good time to 


gotten in your orchard 





to each tassel. 


stalk will not be suitable for seed. 


near diseased stalks. 


bear the heaviest ears. 





TWELVE SUGGESTIONS ON SELECTING SEED 
CORN IN THE FIELD THIS FALL 


The seed stalk should be from 8 to 10 feet tall. 

The base of the stalk should be large and somewhat flat. 

The blades of the seed stalk should be broad and long. 

The seed stalk should taper gently from the base to the tassel. 

In all prolific varieties there should be at least two fully developed ears 


6. The ears on the seed stalk should be well placed, one on each side of 
the stalk, about four feet from the ground. 


7. The seed ears should be borne upon short stout shanks four to five 
inches long that permit the ears to hang down. 

8. The stalk from which seed ears are to be selected should not occupy 
more than normal room, should not stand at the end of skips nor at the end of 
arow. Select a stalk that has fought its way out and won. 

9. “Every stalk in the vicinity of the seed stalk should be well truited. It 
barren or weak stalks stand near a normal stalk, the ears from the normal 


10. Be careful to select stalks that are free from disease and that do not stand 


i. It will be noticed in going through the field that those stalks that “lay 
by” last, or that remain growing despite wet or dry spells, are the ones that 
This persistent quality is certainly to be desired. 

12. Every seed ear should be snugly covered by the husk. 


—C. A. Cobb, Mississippi Agricultural College. 








There are some places where flow- 
ing wells or bold springs are to be 
had with a fall of one foot or more, 
with good drainage, and more water 
than is needed. In these hy- 
draulic rams can probably be used. 
The hydraulic ram is a very good 
means to use in elevating water be- 
cause of the low first cost and cost 
of operation. Where parties have 
conditions under which they think a 
ram would work and wish to consider 
putting one in, write the state experi- 
ment station and they will advise you 
and send necessary information. 

Waste Water.—In piping the-waste 
water from the kitchen sink and the 
bathroom it should run to at least the 
outside of os. house through a metal 
pipe. In the case of Types A, B and 
C it would be best to.run this metal 
pipe to 10 or 12 feet away from the 
house and then empty it into a 4-inch 
drain tile which should carry it away 
into the garden, and allow the soil to 
take it up if it is a sandy soil; other- 
wise it should be carried to an open 
ditch. In the case of Type D, the cast 
iron pipe should empty into a 4inch 
vitrified clay sewer pipe and this car- 
ried for 15 or 20 feet with the joints 
cemented, then it could be put into a 
drain tile provided it is some distance 
from the we!l and there is no danger 
of contamination. This 
should be finally emptied 
open ditch or septic tank. 

In whatever system you use, 
the waste water away from the well 
and be careful that it does not con- 
tamina‘te your water supply. 


cases 


sewerage 
into an 


carry 


- 

sow cabbage sced to make plants for 
earliest spring transplanting. The 
plants will get a good start before 
cold weather and will become thor- 
oughly toughened by the time they 
are to be set. 

One of the 
production of 


chief essentials in the 
first-class celery is an 
abundant moisture supply. In view 
of this fact, it often pays, as a pre- 
caution against prolonged drouths, to 
mulch celery plants with a thick coat- 
ing of pine needles 
material. 
Kentucky 
recognized 


or other coarse 
blue grass, universally 
the best lawn grass, 
does well in many parts of the South. 
In this section, the best 
planting is the early fall 
lawn, the ground must be prepared 
very thoroughly before planting, a 
heavy application of well rotted sta- 
ble manure and commercial fertilizer 
incorporated with the soil, and the 
seed sowed thickly. Rake in the seed 
lightly with a hand rake or brush 
harrow and pack with a roller or 
plank. As soon as the grass is up, 


as 


time for 


For a good 


scatter very finely decomposed stable | 


manure over the surface. 
. J. CRIDER: 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





HIS PART 


“You 
twec 


admit you overheard the 
on the defendant 
iia, sor, 1 do." 
witness, 

“Tell the court, 
ed to be doing.” 

“He seemed to be doin’ the 
Argonaut. 


quarrel be- 
and his wife?” 
stoutly maintained the 
if you can, 


what he seem- 


listening.’’— 


If soil is placed around | 
weather is 
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; Electricity -the 
% Sra and Reliable 
NS Light for the 


Farm 





| ee light is just as necessary to the 
up-to-date farmer a3 modern farm machinery 
This lixtle sang will give you bright, steady, SAFE 
_ light all ovor the house, barn and grounds, and 
current to rua your farm machinery and a washing rnachine, 
vacuum clecner and electric iron for your wife. Prepare for 
safety, comiort and convenience this winter by putting ina 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Pla: 


on % 
Cok oe 
Here’s the whole outfit—generator, storage batteries and 
switchboard. It can be placed anywhere that is convenient 
for hitching up to your gas engine. Run your engine a few 
hours twice a week, and it will generate and store up in the 
batteries all the electricity you need, Costs little or nothing 
to maintain, except for engine fuel. Notrouble. No danger. 
Take a minute NOW-—and fill out the coupon, paste it on a 
postcard, and address it to our nearest house for illustrated 
booklet. : 


Mail Us 
This Coupon WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated 

booklet, No. RF-12, on your Electric Farm 
Lighting Piant. 


Name 











WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 
Milwaukee - 
Indianapolis 

New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Atlanta 
ii tichmond 


New York 


uffalo 


Pittsburgh 


Kansas City Denver 
Ceveland 


St. Louis 
Dallas 
Houston 


San Francisco 
Salt ae City ag 
iwi. ee 
ma City attie 
ahoi PS 





Newark 
Philadeiphis 
Boston 





BEATS ELECTRI 


NewKEROSENE LIGHT “or casouine 


10 Days FREE—Send No Money 


We con’t ask you to pay us acent until you have 
used this wonderful modern white light in your own hometen days, 
then “ou may return it at our_expense vit not perfectly satisfied. 
You can’t possibly lose a cent. We want to prove No you that it makes 
an ordinary oi] lam; look like a cand!e; beats electric, gasoline or_acety- 
lene, Ligits and is put out lie o'd o:! icmp ‘ests by U.S. Govern- 
ment and 34 leading Universities show that it 


Burns 50 Blours on GCne Galion 


common keroseno (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t 
explode. Three million people already enjoying this powerful, white, 
steady licht, nearest to sunlight, Won Goid Niecal at Panama Exposition. 
reatest invention of the age. Guaranteed. 

$1000 Reward will be given to the nerson who shows us an oil lamp equal 

to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in our circular). 

We want one user in each locality to whom we can refer customers. To 

that person we have a special introductory offer to make, under which 

one lamp 7 given without cost. Write ‘quick for our 10-Day Abso- 

lutely Free Trial Proposition and learn how to get one without expense, 
: MANTLE paren COMPANY; 128 Aladdin Bultding, CHICAGO, iLL. 
~ : Kerosene (Coal Oil} Mantic Lamp House ia the Wor! 
livery aA... ry No previous experience nec 
Men With Rigs Make Pores a small comm bras will buy i On: 
B0l 


$1 00 to $390 Per ie Pat velle 20 easily.” 
and boos: ccpnanone te Selle itse 


mer talk nec: 
Aladdin justas as strong’ IRED. ‘We fur furnish stock to reliable men to get star 
for gre cole rie Le sere A plan, an: ra le any ote ure mang en and make big money in uncesupted territory. Sta 
whether you have rig or auto; whether can ‘work spare time or steady; when can start; ost 


aaah hem eve 
ine farmer who pack neyer bai ig ng a f ite 
Christensen, Wis., ** Have nev narticle 


. low sete cene se tof homes visited bought."* Phillipe 5, Ohio, says: 
Oo MONEY weet WIRED. 


cupation,ags, 
lor you to work. 











SHARPLES 


\~¥ Ul om gle). bad of -4 3 ©) 
OTT IN SION Y ine). 4 


Will save you up to $100 a year over any 
other separator. For this reason: Every sep- 
arator (except Sharples) will lose cream when 
turned below speed (as 19 out of 20 people do), 


Sharples skims clean at any speed—due to the wonder- 
ful “Suction-feed” invention. Write for our catalog. 


The Sharples Separator Co. <- West Chester, Pa. 
Granches: Chicago San Francisco Portiand Toronto 
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RE — a 


“The ftande 


That Keeps Up 
the FAME of 
Southern 














Southern Cooking, Southern Hospitality— 


long before present day conveniences were thought of 
Southern matrons had become famous for their skilfully pre- 
pared delicacies. Today without worry or discomfort, these 
fine traditions are upheld because Southern kitchens are 
furnished with Allen’s Princess Ranges. 


Their many conveniences make the preparation of meals a light task. The 
asbestos lined walls give a quick oven without overheating the kitchen. The 
Princess cooks the food and not the cook. ; 
large warming closets take the place of shelves and are out of the way. 
ervoir joins fire box, giving hot water instantly. The entire top of the stove 
is available for cooking, the pipe being placed back of the warming oven. 








Send for our handsome catalogue and 
learn more about these splendid ranges. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 305 Tenth St., Nashville, Tenn. 


‘Two 


Res- 


Always bakes uniformly. 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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Fourth Annual Meeting of the South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association 


HE morning trains on the Coast 
Line and Seaboard and “4-d” cars 
brought some fifty or more of the 
progressive farmers of the state to 
Hartsville, August 

30, to study at first 





hand, scientific 
plant-breeding as 
conducted by 
Messrs. David R. 
and S. Pressly Co- 
ker. 

The first num- 
ber on the pro- 
gram was to show 
the visitors the 
plant-to-row cotton tests where a 
number of the best varieties of cotton 


MR. DABBS 






































MASCOT 


Ground 


Limestone 
$1.00 per ton 


f. o. b. Plant 








It More Than Pays 


Its Cost the First Y ear 


ays its cost—yes, and quick- 
ly—for its cost is small. 


And pays profit continuous- 
ly for several years. 


Makes sour soil sweet. 


Makes red clay soil open and 
porous and easy to work. 


You can’t grow good crops 
on sour land. 


Let Us Tell You More About It 


American Ballast Company 
P. O. Box 404, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


are grown under like conditions of 
soil, fertilizer, space and culture, and 
| accurate acounts of maturity, yield, 
and staple are carefully recorded. 

This was a very instructive field lec- 

ture: 

The next was the assignment of 
| visitors to the hospitable homes of 

Hartsville, an ante-bellum village of 
|comfortable homes of the Harts, 
Laws, Cokers, and others, beautifully 
located on the winding public road 
with Black Creek a few hundred 
yards to the rear. Hartsville under 
the magic touch of Major J. L. Coker 
has grown into a model town with 
waterworks, sewerage, department 
stores, cotton, oil, paper, and novelty 
| factories. A fine graded school, Coker 
| College for women, with one of the 
most complete dormitory, kitchen, 
dining-room and auditorium equip- 
ment in the South and $460,000 en- 
dowment, the gift of Major Coker, 
But its most notable achievement is 
that it is the best staple cotton mar- 
ket in the South. Here the farmer 
can get the full value of his staple 
cotton every day in the year,—and 
the days of shippiny staple cotton to 
Boston or Charleston and waiting 
months for a sale are like the stage 
coach,a phantom of the past. 

This is the work of David R. Coker, 
and grew out of experiments in im- 
proving the staple of cotton started 
by Dr. Webber with Mr. Coker doing 
the field work. He soon found that it 
was useless to have farmers grow a 
better cotton when they could not 
sell it for anything like its worth. 
| Then he started out to find markets 
for staple cotton, and his work in this 
line is even more notable and of.more 
benefit to the farmers of this section 
than the great improvement in staple, 
yield and vigor of growth that he and 
his able coadjuter, Mr. Pressly Coker, 














long as wood shingles 





You must have a new roof—Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now as to requireone. Make 


the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif youuse === 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


Exhaustive Building tests have proven that first cost is no 
lasts twice as long as the 
won't warp, crack, rot and curl up like wood, nor rust 
tin. Once put on they last as long as the build 
ils, Furnished Galvanized or P 


CAROLINA METALSHINGLES 


mer and n ; 
Write today for information, prices, 


er tham wood shingles, 
grade of wood shingles, 
buckle and bulge like cheap 


ngs Easy to lay, no tools needed but ham- 
booklet. Tells all about roofing. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A. Wilmington, N.C. 





’ Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


have brought about in the cotton it- 
self, 

Finding that a successful market 
comd not be built up with mixed cot- 
tons, Mr. Coker called a meeting in 
Columbia three years ago of all who 
are interested in better crops and bet- 
ter sales. 


This was exactly what the 
Farmers’ 


Union was working for, 
and its officials heartily joined in the 
| movement and are charter members 
, of the South Carolina Plant-breeders’ 
Association. Some of us are not plant- 
| breeders, but we recognize the value 
| of high-grade seed and of standard- 
ization, and with a renewal of pedi- 
gree seed from year to year on se- 
lected seed patches we are working 
taward the highest types of farm 
| crops, and toward that uniformity of 
crops that is an important factor in 
successful marketing. 

At 3:30 the meeting was called to 
order and opened with the President’s 


| address, which was a hearty welcome 


| to Hartsville and an insight into 
all the work that is being done there 
in plant-breeding. 
Then followed a paper on “Outline 
and Progress of Corn Breeding Work 
| in South Carolina,” by F. G. Tarbox, 


of the Clemson College Extension 
Work; “Problems for the Corn Breed- 
ers in South Carolina,” by E. McIver 
Williamson; and “Side Lights on 
Plant Breeding,” a joint paper by Da- 
vid R. and S. Pressly Coker. 

Discussions.—Then there was a trip 
to the plant-breeding station, and so- 
cial pleasures until 8:30 when the 
meeting assembled in the auditorium 
of Coker College. 

The value of plant breeding as evi- 
dence by actual results, was discussed 
by Dr. W. W. Long, Clemson College; 
an address by Judge Henry Ham- 
mond, Augusta, Ga.; address, Prof. L. 
A. Niven, Atlanta, Ga. Three num- 
bers were omitted in the unavoidable 
absence of the speakers. In their 
places was a History of cotton Breed- 
ing, by J. N. Harper, Director of the 
South Carolina Experiment Stations, 
and discussions of general marketing 
by the writer and E. Mclver William- 
son. 

Prof. Harper’s address was very in- 
structive in giving a history of the 
cotton plant, and how it has been im- 
proved and who were the most nota- 
ble workers during the past 250 years. 

Mr. Williamson’s address on mar- 
keting was a gem that could only be 
appreciated by hearing it. 

Thursday morning some of the visi- 
tors were shown the sand hill pas- 
tures north of Hartsville and farm de- 
velopment in that section that is like 
the Pinehurst pine barrens of North 
Carolina. Others were shown the sta- 
ple cotton gins at work and had ex- 
plained to them how to adjust the ma- 
chinery and handle the cotton for 
best staple and spinning qualities. 

Then at 11:30 we had interesting 
papers by the following: Seed Im- 
provement—A Community Problem, 
R. Y. Winters, West Raleigh, N. GC 
This paper appealed to the writer be- 
cause it was along the idea of com- 
munity codperation which is the fun- 
damental idea of the Farmers’ Union 
and is at the genesis of all general 
improvement as I have attempted to 
show on many occasions in the past. 

Piant-breeding as a Farm Proposi- 
tion, by A. H. Rogers. The Relation 
of Plant-breeding to Rural School 
Work, H. L. Reeves. Anthracnose 
Control, H. W. Barre, of Clemson Col- 
lege. Prof. Barre is an authority on 
this subject, having devoted his time 
to plant Ciseases. 

How we May Improve Our Associa- 
tion So As to Make It More Valuable 
to the Farmers, by W. R. Elliott, 
Winnsboro, S. C., was a practical ap- 
plication of the many good things set 
before the Association. 

David R. Coker, President; H. C. 
Chappell, Vice-President; and H. W. 
Barre, _ Secretary-Treasurer, were 
unanimously re-elected, and what was 
unanimously voted the finest and 
most instructive meeting of the South 
Carolina Plant-breeders’ Association 
came to a close. 

Director Harper and Superintend- 
ent Curran cordially invited the visi- 
tors to stop at the Pee Dee Experi- 
ment Station at Florence that after- 
noon. Those who could do so were 
very much interested and will return 
at another time for a more careful 
study of the work. 


E. W. DABBS, 





Saved $933 By Pooling Cotton Seed 


E ORGANIZED our Union Ocio- 
ber 14, 1915, with seventeen 
members. From this small beginning 
our membership has grown until it 
now numbers forty-eight. Our or- 
ganization joined forces with two 
other Unions in our section and we 
have been doing codperative buying 
which has saved our community a to- 
tal of nearly $1,000. 
Here are things we 
bought coGperatively with a 
ment of the savings made: 


some have 


state- 











Saturday, September 23, 1916] 


Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light ran« 
ning, fast cutting. 

Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 





work. 
m Salem Iron Wks. 
= Address nearest 
> tog Narre: point. 
Pi _ Winston-Salem, N.C. 
=— or Columbia, S. C. 





The limiting factor in crop- 
production on your soil. 


The most economical and perma- 
nent source of supply. 


Write for literature and learn how your 
crops can be increased and your soil made 
permanently fertile at a cost of $1.00 per 
acre per year. 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Ground Rock Department 


Otey Bidg., Columbia, Tenn. 









ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
RF 






OR: FEEDING INSECTS? 
a $:FOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
S38 @& RAISE FRUIT !!! 
en SSSPRAY YOUR TREES! 
of : 





IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
_ __ INSECTICIDE 


== —_= ONE GALLON CANS $100 
a SS ==— BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
| WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
‘ @ INSECTICIOE DEPARTMENT 

, VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 


[EARLY APPLES 


Seem to Be the Word Nowadays. 


Every mail brings requests from buy- 
ers for the names of growers. We have 
been surprised to see how lightly this 
field has been scratched. You get quick 
returns, 2 and 3 years from planting; the 
profits séem rather astonishing. One man 
in Illinois cleared $5,000 this summer. 

If you are interested, we shall be glad 
to make suggestions; we are fortunate 
in being well stocked this fall on varie- 
ties double starred (**) for profit. 


The Cumberland Nurseries, 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 





























HEATING STOVES 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER for Spotless 

reliable Wood Heater; burns wood knots = 
cobs, ete. — anything except coal; heats Y 
quickly. keeps large room comfortable in 
coldest weather; easily regulated; sheet 











b 2am bottom, very c 
durable; prices are upwards from 


Also Oak Heaters,(wood or coal), $5.85 up; 
Hot Blast Heaters, (coal or wood)$7.95 up, 
**Perfection’’ Oil Heaters, $2.98 up. 5 000 
other bargains in new catalog of ‘‘South’s / 
Mail Order House.’? Write for FREE COPY. : 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


hI 





EGGS - POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence 1st National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 











ENGINE ‘ur 932.75 Cisne 
ONLY s Oa Larger Sizes 
One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 


supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular, Smith-Courtney Co, 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 










When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your- advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer.” 


Three carloads of cottonseed, sav- 
ing $300. 

Three carloads of acid phosphate, 
saving $180. 

210 barrels of flour, saving $105. 

800 pounds of coffee, saving $40. 
20,000 potato slips, saving $8. 

We also set out to market our cot- 
tonseed coéperatively, and the day 
we got our car on the siding, our lo- 
cal buyers raised the price 35 cents 
per hundred weight. We saved for our- 
selves $933, and many times that 
much for our section of country. 
What we mean by saving is the dif- 
ference between what we paid and 
what the prices were on the local 
markets at the time of purchasing. 
We are one and two-horse farmers 
and most of us are tenants. Our 
little band has proven that “in 
Union there is strength.” So let ev- 
ery Union man now resolve that he 
will work with his neighbors in solv- 
ing the problems that arise, for the 
sake of those who are dependent on 
him, if not for himself. I enjoy The 
Progressive Farmer. 
Hartsville, Ga. E. N. CRUMP. 


A COOPERATIVE COTTON GIN 
Read This Remerkelbte Story of How 
a Gin Was Made ito Pay for Itself 


*HE members of the several locals 
of the southern district of our 
county decided that we were paying 
too much for having our cotton gin- 
ned. 

We appointed a committee to visit 

the gins and see if they would reduce 
the price from 50 cents per hundred 
to 40 cents per hundred. Some of the 
gin owners promised to comply with 
our request if the others would. Some 
said their machinery should rot down 
before they would do so. 
We then appointed another com- 
mittee to see if one of the gins could 
be purchased and also to find out 
what machinery for a new gin would 
cost. Rather than have another gin 
put up, Jones & Gorham of Maga- 
zine made us the following proposi- 
tion which we accepted: They would 
sell us one-third interest in their gin 
for two thousand dollars at ten per 
cent interest, we to bear one-third of 
the cost of running the gin. The gin- 
ning was to be done for 40 cents, the 
profits only to be applied on the debt. 
We were not liable for anything out- 
side the profits of the gin but were to 
use our influence to get all the pat- 
ronage we could for the gin. 

At the close of the season we had 
ginned 1,200 bales of cotton, paid $715 
on the principal, had about $75 in the 
bank, $100 outstanding, and two tons 
of cottonseed. 

The gin was run on a strictly codp- 
erative plan, as we ginned for every- 
one, members and non-members 
alike, at 40 cents. Of course the oth- 
er gins of this section were obliged 
to come down to the same price. 

A very conservative estimate would 
be that we saved the farmers of the 
district $3,000 besides the interest in 
the gin which we own—a pretty good 
showing for a little coGperation. 

Drigss, Ark. Rt 1: C.F: BLEND, 
A New Yorker Wishes to Hear About 

Different Sections of the South 

HAVE been receiving your paper 

for the past three months, and of 
all the farm papers which I take 
yours ranks in the first set. It is full 
of logic from start to finish, and I 
hope that the Southern readers ap- 
preciate The Progressive Farmer as 
1 do. 

I hope to visit the South in the fu- 
ture with a view to settling on a 
farm, and am looking forward with 
much interest to the October 21 issue, 
the Homeseekers’ Special. I would 
like to see in ‘print a letter from ev- 
ery Progressive Farmer reader that 
can offer an able argument in favor 


measure in locating. 


ROY M. COSSEY. 





Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
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Will the roof you are putting on 
today still be giving satisfaction 
in 1936? 


Will you be ready then to say: 
This roof has never cost me 
one cent for repairs’’? 


It’s worth money to you to know 
the answer! 


Many RU-BER-OID roofs laid previous 
to 1896 are still giving good service and 
have never needed repairs. 


Genuine RU-BER-OID contains no sand, 
tar, paper, wood fibre, or any other sub- 
stance that will crack, run, rot, warp, rust 
or leak. 


Made in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper 
Green. Your dealer will show you sam-~- 
ples and quote prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
579 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles, and 
Impervite Waterprocfing for Concrete. 
The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
besent youfree. Write yourname and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 

Roofing a Home 

Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 





to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancan easily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astandthanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving fullinformation and a@ 

telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills, 


Box 300 


















When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 
tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’’ Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 

Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
There i d it 

‘dl corn and coton >> 
are gathered. Noneed 























THE COLE MFG. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. yA 






































Sanise 
5 t AY | > your family from diseases that find an ideal ] 
ys em re) We breeding place in unsanitary outhouses. 
e 
werage 
Problem en cee se Seeevalo~enecteiely Sirvaroor—wee never g } 


Cr BOTLITIE. bf sewage disposal, which was dev 















Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
against the inconveniences of winter and protect 


SANISEP is the perfect system for farm houses, mill v 
lages and schools, with or without running v 2r. Made 
of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thoroughly, jf 
water proofed to prevent seepage. Requires no clean- @ 





SPNISEP employs the two-tank or BA principle 
yised and 1S ; 
ommended by the U.S. Public Health Servic nd 
which is recognized as being the most efficient 
known. Write 
ally your house 
sanitary. 














or catalog and find out how economic- 
» school or mill village can be made 


Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 












@ most satisfactory engine because so easy to start and run, 
powerful, thoroughly reliable and uses only 1 pint gasoline per 
hour per horse power. 1} tol6h. p.; full power guaranteed; 30- 
day free trial and long-time guarantee. We save you big money 
and selion easy monthly payments. Our free Catalog gives full 


AT LOW; PRICES 
ENGINES 47 Low, PRICES 












description and bottom prices on Engines, 
08 Saw Mill rigs and 5,000 other bargains for 


home, field and shop. Write for your copy. 


up The Spotless Co., a75 <eces ian SieuNSu 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Per 





LONI 
LOVIN? 





of his community, as from these let- 
ters I shall be guided ina great 
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corona 
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W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 

dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. : i 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should 1efer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS For Sale—Undressed hardwood lumber, ai 
einanieuii i cerircimoneseeesiincandie kinds and _ sizes. 3. N. Stuckey, Nesmith, 
BREEDERS’ CARDS For Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, write J. M. Rhode _ Island teds and White 7. Date South Carolina. 9 
Allen, Kingston, Tenn. ducks of finest exhibition type. J. G Pat- | — . inl incase 
AND > Por sale—Iwo frst-classa registered Aber= ton, Charlotte, N. C. Wanted. -Music class of twelve or — 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE deen-Angus bulls, 1 and 4 years Old. ‘Not Dark Cornish, White and Brown Le ghorns, mong ahccoteenin xe me month, Miss Nora 
’ i ‘ag ‘ vicious nor misch ievous Address John S. | Barred Plymouth Rocks for sale, Young | = ics ° LS yl Sen A - — 
We wit Saas une t0, Pcge ince mesic, secnuercon, eS moe old stock. puscrcrars SA ay TAS _ For Sale—Acetylene gas plants that furn- 
Farmer readers in this department of Registered 2-year-old Bull. Perfect con- ger, nh oo | ee ish modern light Aes country homes at JS 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, formation, sure getter, gentle, easily hand- | Zest strain, Ringlet Barred Rocks, W hite } cost, Ottumwa-) oline Co., Ottumw lowa. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida led. Exceptional bargain. One hundred and! Leghorns, cockerels $1; trios $3. All young | Wante d 25 sets di nt 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at fifty dollars. Owner away, Nottingwood, | stock. Kodak snapshot of what you want} Former Clemson students hav- 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- Green Bay, V: sent free upon request, CC. S. Grant, Mocks- | ing sets Cres sale address, le ang 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, : HOLSTEINS " "| ville, N. C. |} Clemson Colleg Ss. 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; a“ . enrarede 





4, : . ee . - 7 | For Sale White Orpington, White Wyan- 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each | Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred Marrs Wya 

word, number or initial (including each bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested SEEDS AND PLANTS — TY = ‘son Houdan c ocke els, 
word, number or initial in name and by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, | is, pullets, $ ach, Registered ol 

































































, CLOVER 1 1 six years i $110 Walnut ¢ 
address) counts as a separate word Ad- Orange, Va. skis - are. Cibarreis, nip "Cc PAL ear ee 
vertisements not accepted without cash hor. Sats One car toad > et Hivneerads Nitrogen Zacteria for Clovers, ? Alfalfa, Bi abs s, N. ° 2 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- Holstein heifers from fourteen to EN enty- | Vetch. Acre $1; 5-acres $4, postpaid. Guar- Old time clap pipe s by prepaid parce! post 
member it would cost you $1,600 for four months old T. oO Sandy & Sons anteed Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. |} medium size, ; large size 50c dozen, Clay 
postage alone to send a . tter to each of Burkeville, Va. , ; Bur clover, $1 bushel, Guaranteed free | Pipes were a comfort to your fathers, will 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your : i penthininiseahannincinenemenannasscceiia ‘ , F 5 jie ck one ‘ettn ‘ inow be as popular with you. Cash with ord 

7 leterious grasses, Write for rices on ; 3 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted JERSEYS Sree Ste eM rt Stric Hiand 2 D. Minter, | Winston Grain Co., Salem, N.C 
for amounts less than $1. Ewe Sale aa : me ae a eee Prat ag : ne ay ia * re aca ME 
- , I Sale—Pure-bred Jersey Bull, sid Alabama. For Sale- Juroe-Jersey pigs "0 er 4 
Rates for combined editions made é , rik he a Nga hel Aaa Ncohrcigan? resistence a : ea ee ee ee le—Duroe-Jersey pigs from $5 to 
A : months oid. Apply to A. L. Karriker, Glass, " > : > |} $15 according to age One ten ton Road 
known on application, North «Carolina i Southern Bur Clover Ready—Inoculated. R ‘ 2 3 h : i a8 > wicks he 
aN a Ve 5 bushels and over, 80 cents bushel. Less aan 4 r, one ane aa dollars; one thirty-five 
For Sale—Twenty high- -gr: a Jersey heif- | than five bushels, one dollar. Cothran & rider ih <4 NCR TAIN Chapt ah 5 ONG thOU= 
MACHINERY ers. Several young cows. J. L. Armistead Link, Abbeville, S.C. and dollars. Two Surry Parker Log Load- 
Ri ockingham, 'N oC — a - ers, four log cars and small engine W.H 
i ES i, ee a Standard Nitro-Germ High-bred Legum«e Vincent, Capron, Va 
For Sale—Lightning hay press, good con- Registered Jerse Bulls—3 months to 31] inoculating material, alive and active for 
dition, Ji ames MecCanless tandleman, Ns years old Zest breeding and prices low. | clovers, alfalfa, vetches, beans, peas, and 
asenom - —-- tactlatey 1 and 20 ers sey Cc , al < ‘eo $ 5 £ res 4 s ai { 
meray Sale—One-horse Cole Grain. Drill. sh registerec ye a grade Jersey Cows, well Ree 1 Acre, eae eGo. Ha $4, tg OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Goud as WOW, Wilson Bros., Brighton, Tenn. = La good producers. Evergreen Farms, dey get ~— bia, See Sdmund A, el- 
pocih tetenn tice, a. dev, Mer olumbis Ss. * Su aes - . ees elton 
For Sale—One Deering Corn Shredder and | ~~ ; — a = =) lo Sao Se oO Eg oe ee Large and smail farms for sale. Write A. 
Husker, has been used two seasons, $100. nes Sale ee S of bul ee y duane twe he Buy aii oe ond ( ‘lover ; a d : po pears Mckenzie, Chadbourn, N, 
. , TY Ss Fé sor m0 1 » J L yey , c K t ¥ — € res ) F af ve 7 7 * 
W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va AA TS ie hl LM fh See eee ears lee ae as aes Coaemedaee ; For Sale—Seven hun@red acres farming 
Registered of Merit dam 6386 pounds butter farm in the South. Seed guaranteed the land Chester Turner, Hillsbor NO 
For Sale—1 36-inch Top Runner Geared, | year. Bargain. Chas. L, Todd, Box 209, |] equal of any offered, $1.25 per bushel. Spe- : s . Baa oes ene ae 
* DeLoach Corn Mill, run 1 season, Cheap | Richmond, Va. eial priees on 100-bushel lots and over, Val- | Farms for Sale in eastern North Carolin: 
for cash. M. G. Christian, Oxford, Ala. . - eee oe uable planting instructions with orders and A. B. Deans, Attorney, Wi'- 
HOR: “ES ) AND JACKS Roadview Stock F% Marion, Ala. son, 


mares, 2 colts. White Bros., Mebane, N. 
Competent and experienced farm overseer, For 





| BELP OR POSITIONS WANTED ee ee eee ee Small Farm for Sale—Buildings. Fine to- 
" — . ee $$ $____—_—. - ‘Cl y Miny tain a - 99 i eae 
FulenoMm Seed Oats for Sale=o0e busliel, bacco land, Easy terms. Box 23, Aberdeen, 





Sale—Fine Shetland Ponies—Terms to 

























































. ; . North Carolina, 

‘ sti 3 Vay . z fh 1 : Se z<aing, Daws a. - acini dmc . 
desires position. Address, Farmer, Box M, | suit, prices reasonable. The very thing for | ** H, Laing, Dawson, Ga = — ve master North (Cavelinn Parma for 
Plovilla, Ga. oat aed sd schoo! children and every child should have Fulghum Oats for Sale at $1 a bushel, f.) g, “é Write oe Bootie - ros A _ Tei a 

~ Wanted—Single working manager for on. Here is tim chanc . to get one cheap. | o b. Oxford, N.C. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Geldvtors. N.C, ahh a aN staecat ha 
truck and dairy farm Hampden Wilson, | Cash or installment, ‘ Oliver Cutehin, | 26 Bue a Bole Seed Oats—Reclean- | —= a a 
c ‘luster Springs, Va. Shady Grove rm, Elwood, Va | aa k af e he ee = — Fr gs Bere toh r= Eastern Carolina Farms for S le — Bas V 

d —_— ee pees - ——— Ty as Ee ee Hele Fn ONE Se ene terms, developed and undeveloped. J, 1 

Wanted—Single man “e Scie ee — hy a DOGS _ ry, & ©. Rt. 7. Peres See ”" _ Hamme, Oxford, N. C, 
ing or experience to take charge of dairy. adic Colli ny Geore r is Stina? sh indiana > F sy Oats re-| —= eager ai ie 
Answer eae k. Box 345, Gastonia, N. C. \ Pb i te a ee saa —— jaceen ae ean foaock pe tages aot ¢ , F - ec Pegg truck, tobacco and cotto 

: oe bese < Me < = : é igor pagal IM, a hay may ands, rice and te rms right. C. M. Reaves, 

Wanted—Farm work, good home, South Pa trained Opossum _ Dogs, $25, Chas. | o b., Ww os W. G. McLean, Route 2, (owner), Fairmont, N, Cc. 
oar pee Breer iat oe ( ate, en W. Rape, Davidson, N. C. [eke a ~ Farm Lands—For bargains in miad nd 

-two. oy¢ ickert, assopolis, Mich, _ — ——_—__—~ Yecles . Tray f s See The yer | : ea ae aTRAMS he ana 

y = = = Pure-bred English Bloodhe una ~ Puppi s. b a oh gi . Riney Bag FF gag os ih dare ta south Georgia land write Middle Georgi: 
Wanted—Salesmen to handle pecan_trees | Ww, N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. ¢ oushel, Gada < r ee ae 67 3 | Realty Company, Sandersville, Ga. 
and general nursery stock. Harlan Farms | — ; . = — | ing seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel. rs Mi, | : : 
mete Sand Spe s le White Bull Terrier Bitech—Good yard dog, Sims, Louisa, Va. For Sale—Little River farm, 151 «acres 
Nursery, Pecan peciali Lockhart, Ala. 4. $8 3 ; : ; fi f: ‘1 f ; i 
—— © — one year old, $8, Jones Farm, Kershaw, 8S, C. . ine irm one mile from. railroac eh ure h 
2 ri 3 ’ . ache < Tuleh « . 

Wanted—A partner with $5,000 to buy and ite Papa=—Pureepred leely ared: eae a ws & a lig ulghum = you aoe and school, W. Ll. Freeman, Star, N. ©, 
develop an island on the Atlantic seacoast. Collie ups—Pure-bred, nicely marked, | resistant, early, prolific, pure, and reclean- st ? ~ 
Must be a stockman and farmer, M. D., | price very reasonable, Eugene Henry, Con- | ed. The prize winner in Georgia, $1 per ~ Highly improv ed tobacco ‘and grain fart 
Box 7, Sumner, Fla. over; WN..C. bushel, J. G. Dean, Ds: uwson, Ga. for sale, 160 acres near small town, bis 

ictal atin ta ee — - — —— Fe —,a | bargain. Address ower gros., Clarks- 

Salesmen—We want honorable, ene rgetic | _ 3eagle Hounds—Broke to rabbits ‘and. fine Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats—Your seed v ille, Va. ddress Howerton Bro rl 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery | hunters. Pupe 5 months old, beauties, ready oats, 14 years growing seed oats. Pure; pro- — a _ 5 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. | to hunt this fall Cut prices. Evergreen | lifie; early; beardless; recleaned; graded; | Fine truck and dairy farm, one mile of 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. Farms, Rice, Va. rust and smut proof; no grass or weed secd. | Danville, good surburban property, all build- 

~ : aon = For sample, price and book: ‘How to Grow , ings necessary. Easy terms J. A. Motley 
: , , . 6 . ve . v . 

Wanted—Man of experience, about 30 eee. SHEEP AND _GOATS _._._. | Oats,’ write the South’s only seed oats spe- | Box 237, Danville, Va. 
years of age, with little or no family, to For Sale—Five registered Shropshire ram jalist. Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. | —>.... =o pera: 
take charge of truck garden. Apply with — : —_ Farms for Sale 


If on the market for a 











lambs, out of good blocky ewes, sired by 200- 























names of references to X. Y. Z., Oxford, | pound ram. Priee, $17.50 each, F, P, Lath- RYE cotton, tobacco, or grain farm, it would pay 

North Carolina. am, Belhaven, N. C Wanted—Prices on South Georgia Rye. (Hug Fy ie ag a before buying. A. 
Z = a ccna + 3 lug les, Apex N. S 

Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac GUINEA PIGS O. R. Lowry, Douglas, Ga. a 7 

tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay Wanted—To buy one thousand bushels of 456-Acre Farm, 1, Mz arlboro County. 40 acres 


and promotion for steady workers. Complete For Sale—Fine suinea Pigs all ages, Aad- 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., | dress B. T. Ramsey, Richards, N. C, 
Danville, Va., Box Y- 


good, new North Carolina seed rye. D. L. cleared, House and barn. Near city, schoo 
Gore Co., Wilmington, N. C. . church and railroad. $10 per acre. Hickson 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS a ~ = : ————_———— } Lumber Co.,. Kollock, S. C, 























STRAWBERRIES oo sights ae = : —- 
’ > yo ine cattle ee a =a - aaa - ain—Eighty acres goo and, 100K 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Alvin Frar es “4 yloraburg, li and cattle. Improved Lady Thompson and EB xcelsior bulidings, well and orchard, Convenient to 
shine eosin Mins. pure, £& | strawberry plants, $2 per 1,000; $1 per 500, | school, church and station. Price $1,250. 
Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from Fine Berkshire “and oe. Ff; ra pigs (crossed) prepaid, A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. Write 


Malcolm Sharp, Madison, N. | 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted, | $7 each. Waldo McCracken, Clyde, N, C a SUDAN GRASS “We 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


cut up, advertise and sell farms and 
Berkshire and Mammoth Black Pigs, mix- 


























Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- | city property at auction, also farms bought 
ed, six weeks old, $4, Mrs, G. P. Coulter, | tified by state and county experiment asso- | 4nd sold privately. Write us today. At- 
LIVESTOCK Bridgewater, N. C, ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- | lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 
town, Texas. tersbure, Va. and Gree nville, N.C 
BERKSHIRES | POULTRY AND EGGS | VETCH For Sale—300-acre farm, 8-room “house, 2 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- 















































— = ae : ary miles from Lakeview on Seaboard Railway, 
CaRshUTe: Va. HAMPSHIRES , Hairy a. a and clean, Frank} near Farm Life School. Fine for tobacco, 
2 otal : : : sareT aS Sees enE Tne Puryear, Orange, Va corn, peaches, ete., and stock raising. <A 
Registered Be rkshire Pigs—Bred right and ilver pang ec ee ourgs, pure- red hens "MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS barge 2in. Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N, Cc. 
fed right. Sold under money back guaran- $1. s Courson, Soperton, Ga. ——_ a 
tee. H. L. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. ear ree = LEGHORNS ae cas Tomato Plants, $1 per thousand; cabbage For Lease—800 hundre »d acre farm eastern 
a - a . a _ | and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- | Carolina, half under cultivation, corn, cot- 
Registered Berkshire Boars, gilts, ready White Leghorn Pullets, spring hatched, 75 | paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. ton, tobacco, pasturage, four good houses 
for service. Pigs ready for shipment. Roy-| cents, Mrs. G. P. ¢ ‘oulter, Bridgewater, N. C - a tenanted. Thousand dollars yearly. Ref- 
ally bred and going at sacrifice prices, Ev- ]} - ee enaice Seed Wanted—Abrugzi Rye, Crimson Clov- | grences. 534 Tremont Avenue, Westfield 
ergreen Farms, Rice, Va. Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens | er, Alsike Clover and Lespedeza, J. E. La- New Jersey . i i 
—— * = en | $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., En-} tham Co. Cotton Merchants, Greensboro, : J 
—__CBUROC - JERSEYS ae ley, Ala. North Carolina. A good three-horse farm for rent on 
- : s in & Bilis. : = shares, eithe rhite or ‘Gc ; family 
aie ie es —_ —Benton & Ellis, Special § Sale —Single Comb White Leghorn “TAD ple Seed Oats, 70c bushel; Bancroft Poer Ge semucus wie Ole g1Ole eS 
onticello, 1a. 7 


cockere 


“ Duroe Pigs, 8 to 10 weeks, $6. G. T. Ya- | Creek, V 





Applicant must have own labor and refer- 
Spencer Crosham, Stony] oats, Toe bushel; Fulghum oats, 80c bushel. im. ie ae : 3 of bats Att 
Seed rye, $1.45 bushel, sacked, f. 0. b. Wash- ences from last landlord. I will furnish a! 

















‘ ; s om < team and implements, J. Dudley Woodaréd, 
gel, Chase City, Va. —_— = Se Singie Comb White Le > yearling hens, ss S Ck ya Jae 0. Washington, N.C. Branchville, Va. 

~ Duroe -Jersey sows, gilts, boars. J. ©, | Young's oo $1. C. H. Goldsmith, Simp- | 5S°¢ Mea Sass —— ee 7 | For, Sale—115 “acres farm land, 40 acres 
Pretlow, Point Caswell, N. C. sonville, S. C A Few Thousand Bushe 1els | Genuine South- = $ 











meadow under cultivation. House, barn, 


= ees - —— — ri 65 yr sh- : - - : + 
150 two- “ye ar: 200 1 year Single Comb | ©™ grown rye, tall growing, $1.65 per bush springs, 5 miles to railroad, school, church. 


Six Duroc Pigs, three months old ° ¢ * ins rer 5 or she 
White Leghorn hens 65 and 75c each. Good el: ten bushels and over, $1.50 per bushel. 


Ww. 8. Brothers, et, 4, BB. City, N. ©, 




















Abruzzi seed rye, $8 bushel; ten bushels and Postoflice and store one-half mile. Part cash, 
2 ane toc Cc r 2 7. Ch: aE aay, é ae ; , sides i balance terms For ress P 
Resisterea Duroc Pigs, Gilte, stock, . W. Hunt, Rt. 7, Charlotte, N. C, over $2.75 bushel. Winter barley, $1.50 | M. ee. . =. eo address, F, 
“Cc ckerjacks. *” David Barrow, Pelham, : High scoring Single Comb White Leg-]| bushel; Beardless seed barley, $2.50 bushel, | = : a oe 
} horn cockerels from heaviest egg strain, Kirby Seed Co, Gaffney, a. Cy | Fc or § Sale—F ine Roanoke River Stock Farm. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Reds—Best breed- five months, sell now ‘ y unusual op- Teuse TAd. Rusiznroot Osis aes 583 acres, on National Highway, two miles 
ing. Shoats and pigs for sale. H, Crabill, | portunity. Lee Valley Egg I Leesburg, Texas ed Rust-proo Oats, | ec bushe's from town, good buildings, well watered, 
Toms Brook, Va. Georgia. 5 ’ | Appler oats, 90c bushel; Virginia Gray oats, , 





90 Mushals Hulehummtascde Gain Sa) puahal: and splendid community. Price to quick 
; eects ocieih ct Ee ——— y¥e Dusnel, Fuls 5ee ats, 9 were? buyer, $12,000 Write today for partic ulars 
#eS= y ; 2 av seec , 4 « a . man’s Pro. : » vie, . ay a 

re .. Ea Lineee an MINORCAS ” Sen aoe — ds ae neat, Rice he “a ered ‘ia bs pa and descriptions of other farms. freys, 
Single « comb Minorca cockerels, Pale Bn OW Omura t ee, Haar aees chiapas aes 





Pigs—Pure-bred Durocs, 8 weeks, 
istered, $6, 400-pound herd boar, 
istered. J. Ww. Hoove r, Crouse, N 








Je 


For Sale 














u Az 2 H ster and Company, Chase City, Va. 

22 See : : wchiaes $1.50. Eggs per 15, $1.2 Mrs. L. L. Ligon, | $2:15 bushel. Will submit samples of any of = pews ee nen : . af = 
Duroe Farm Durocs—Four months old mnoree ‘S oa. 7 Re ie Rs Ee | above seed if requested, Kirby Seed Co., For Sale—142 acres, 6-room house, barn, 

boars and gilts out of large matured sows, enemas | Gaffney, S. C. granary, fences, 2 bored wells, 800  five- 


sired by Illustrator Lad, son of a Grand ORPING TONS 
Champion. Cholera immune and registered 
for $12. Duroc _Farm, Cartersville, S.C. 








year apples, 100 peach, other fruits, all in 
good condition, 85 acre in good tillage, ai- 
falfa, timber. 11%, miles from station, good 
town, 35 miles from Washington on main 
line Southern Railway, $20,000. Drawer E 








rchard grass, Kentucky Blue grass, Eng- 
lish tye grass, Meadow Fesque, Tall Meadow 
, Perennial Rye grass, Herds grass, 
5¢ pound; ten pounds and over 22c per 


3uff Orpingtons—Gertrude Hardy, Jef- 
fress, Va. 





For Sale—My Defender’s Ohio Chief sow. Buff Orpingtons, Stock for Sale—Write for | “!! 
weighs 300 pounds, bred to 400-pound herd 


prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, pound Bermuda grass seed, 45¢c per pound; 





















































; Mannassas, Va. 
boar. Mt. Brilliant Success Choice No. | Shelby, N. C. ten pounds and over, 40¢ per pound. Speci: ul : $$ 
72437, July 19, $50. Also Duroc pigs 12 = lawn grass mixture, prepared especially for For Sale—160 “acres best grade red loam, 
weeks $6.50, registered. CC, M. Burts, Honea White Orpingtons—Hundred pullets, cocks, | the South, 30ec pound. Special clover and | 115 high state cultivation, 35 splendid pas- 
Path, 8. C. cockerels and hens. Midnight Poultry Farms, | grass mixture for permanent pasture or hay | ture, 10 woods; two four-room houses; 1915 
a ¥ "ee : Asheboro, N. C. | crop, 20c per pound, 100 pounds and over, | crop—722 wheat, 30 acres, 800 corn, 40 
Bs 0. I. C's. _ — ——— eres... eee ee oo pound In ordering this mixture state} acres, 21 bales cotton, 20 acres. Pastures 
Oo. IT. GC. Hogs—All ages. (Sil eee eis ioe kind of soil you wish to plant this crop on. 35-45 cattle, $500 profit. 1 mile Yadkin, 3 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. Old Customers, Attention! utumn sale! Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. ¢ | <r hia 5 Salisbury. Immediate iyo 
- - ————_——-. | of prize Reds. Pens, $15 $12.50. Yous | =e te ———$___—_—_——— fill sacrifice, Tom Stevenson, "inston- 
POLAND-CHINA tae $1.50 to $5, now. Mi ee Cc. hat ein Ha Winter V« teh, > pound, 50 pounce |} Salem, N. C. 

—— _ — gee a + ~ >| and over, 20c pound; American grown alfal- ist Et ae es ae 
~Ppure-bred Poland-China pigs 10 weeks old | Salisbury, N.C. : fa seed, 99 per cent pure, 25¢ pound; 50 A Richmond (Virginia) suburban farm 
$10 each; $15 pair. Also a few nice gilts, ROCKS pounds and over, 22e pound; choice stock | home of five acres of rich, level land, with 
price right C, H. Cannon, Stilesboro, Ga “Wor Galev-150 bullets. 250 “young cocks, 268 erimson clover, 15¢ pound, 50 pounds and | beautiful new cottage and outhouses, Will 
itacad Pcland Gules Hogs—Big ta = tal P= ty 9 vg gg Bae ing, Cn ‘Ma. ~~ Yr, 13 pound; Ame rican grown red clover, ~— na a ye yp Mand truck, POWIKY ane 
bred sows and gilts, service bears, pigs, both le é : ly } Sptie ae 2c pound; 50 pounds and over 20c pound; ruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 
3 a gilts, se pig to) pleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, H. lsike clover, 20c pound: sapling clover, 25c | Few hundred yards of dcep water, but wel! 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write | 17. Hobgood, Mer., Mapleville, N. C. BIGIKG CLOVER, “ye 4 SEDENS pi LM ievated i ee Spe : echt a deka Se! 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. = atlanta A Nea pound; 50 pounds and over, 22¢ pound; sweet | e evated, and only few minutes 0 ¢) ly. Dn y 
PIGEONS clover, unhulled, 25c pound: white clover, | $325 cash and balance ($1,650) like rent, 
400 large type Poland-China hogs and EY - 7 penemeeptagy” PERE “Pe Fagg 60e pound; bur clover, cleaned and screened, | monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than cost 
pigs, pairs not akin, service boars, gilts Thorough-bred Homer Pigeons for Sale at $1.25 bushel; Dwarf Essex rape, 10c pound; | of city lot. At your door are excellent mar- 
bred to Model Buster, Rubel’s B. Giant, | Once, at a bargain, both white and colored | 59 pounds and over, 8c pound. Kirby Seed | kets, good neighbors, churches and schools. 
Towa Mastodon. Inspection invited. W. L. Homers, Pushed for room, Order at once, Co., Gaffney, §. C | A delightful home and excellent investment 
Bryan, Fairfield, Va. Riverside Squab Yards, Inc., Courtland, Va. in the Southland. Richmond. has a popula- 
ie cir eeeeaaeanaaceinam a ea Pigeons for Sale—Mated pairs Homers, | | tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 
HEREFORDS en eaene Carneaux. None oe quality of- - MISCELLANEOUS al for our free literature on choice Virginia 
Hereford Cattle—I. have several grad¢é fered. Healthy an@ free from. vermin, | farms. Address K. T. Crawley, Industrial 
cows and heifers for sale. 1 registered bull, | Prices on janencation. R,. E. Townsend, Wil- Fine Apples, $3 per barrel. R. F. Jarret, | Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Room 

$150. Joseph Graham, Iron ftation, N. C. son, N, Dillshoro, N. C. . 536, Richmond, Va, 

















Saturday, 
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a Martin 16 da 

builds terraces, throws 

levels levees, grades ro i 
est dirt mover ever built. Low 
in cost and good fer lifetime use, 
an’ will make $10 to $50 more per acze 
for you. 


prone Tene ER 


Ma 


arteed. 


for 


tool you ever owned would do 


hal 
So 


a 
Liar 


De 





Septen 


"y 5% 40121 
ber 20, iv10] 





e/ 7 
Don’t take o: 





Fi72 
TH 4, LL, Lig” 


dea of plowshare steel. 
Reversible. 
narrow and 


Guar- 
Adjustable 
wide cutting. No 


f as much for you or make you 
much money. Just try the 
rti write for free book. 
a’t put it off, 

i) om 3 2 = & GRADER CO., inc. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Marine, hes 3? 




















FAMOUS 


“ROCK HIE” SURRIES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Handsome—modern——sul bstantie ul. Eve 
eryone absolutely guaranteed, 
“A Little Higher in Price But—" 















OM: GCG 54 aid. coreihiw aes $129.00 
Closing out price... ........ 64,50 
We have decided to go into the au- 
tomobdile manufac turing business on a 
iarge elias and it is nece ry that 
have more room in ou factory 
vhich means that we wil! have to 
discontinue our Surrey Dept. Hence 
ow price Write to-day for illustra- 
ted folds so that ¥ > to 
get one of these hig be- 
iow actual cost, before ‘they all 


gone, Address Dept. S, 


ROCK HILL BUGGY CO., 
ROCK HILL, S. C. 











= 








“This is the Steel Roofing that firesan’t 
burn; that lizhtning can’t Gamage. tt 
lasts longer than wooden shineles. f.00ks 

etter. Easy to nailon. Sold direct to 
you. Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $2.98 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 
The price of roofing is going up. N»o 
is the time to buy. Send Le 4 for bee 
free samples to test. ave 8 to 7 ow jens 
aquare by writing— AY—for Specini 

%40-Dey Bargain ‘Oiler N No. P 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 
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the South to hold 
meetings in their 
espective states 


fae the purpose of 
organizing a cot- 
ton holdine move- 
ment. 


Writic 


the price 


was apparently 

be high on Septem- 

MR. MORRISON Ber i the rapid 
ginning and selling of cotton is 
already depressing the market, al- 
most twice as much cotton having 
been ginned as was ginned last year 


at this time. The buyers are naturally 
taking advantage of this fact and un- 
less we can check up the selling, the 
price will go lower. 

Reports show a very short 


crop, 
probably not more than 11,000,000 
bales, and when we remember that 


two, years ago, under war conditions, 
a 16,009,000 bale crop was consumed, 
we can appreciate where cotton will 
probably zo if slowly marketed. 


Harbin’s report gives only 58.7 per 
cent of a crop for this year, with 
South Carolina at 482 per cent 


(about half of a crop) which as far 
as my personal knowledge goes, is 
about true. 

Somebody is going to sell cotton 
before the next crop comes in at 20 
cents and up—and why not the man 
who makes it? With our state ware- 
houses, money at a low rate of inter- 
est and cheap storage and insurance, 
there should be no reason for the ma- 
jority of the farmers of this state to 
depress the market by selling now. In 
1914 we made a big crop but got noth- 
ing for it; in 1915 the price was fair 
but the crop short. The i916 crop will 
probably be the shortest we have had 
in ten years and the world may be 
facing a cotton famine. Then why 
not the producer reap the harvest? 
To do this we must act together, un- 
organized we can never bull the mar- 
ket. 

To start this cotton holding move- 
ment I have been requested to call a 
meeting in Columbia, ae Sep- 
tember 28, at 3 o’clock p. 1 This I 
will do iff farmers are Cie 
enough to attend such a meeting or 
will join in the holding movement 
and will so indicate by writing me a 
card. H. T. MOR RISON, 

President State Fé iaeaiel Union. 

McClellansville, S. C. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE reactionary tendency in the 
market noted a week ago con- 
tinued during the early part of this 
week. On the substantial reaction 
thus attained the market met with 


an improved demand and made 
a partial recovery. There were 
indications that the country would 


not be a free seller at the decline, and 
and besides there many who 
were waiting for just such a reaction. 
Press reports that the Fa Un- 
ion had 12 


cents as a minimum selling price no 


were 


rmers 
Presidents fixed upon 











doubt contribut: ed a good deal to the 
preceding depression, although the 
statement was later denied. It ap- 
pears that some confusion arose in 
reporting the action, the correct re- 
port being that 12 cents was recom- 
mended z minimum price for loan- 
ng on cotto 

The neral crop condition for the 
period is the towest on record, and 
the Bure puts the indicated crop 
at about “11,800,000 bales, noc includ- 
ing linters Such a production is 


juite sn ‘ait enough to allow produc- 
ers to maintain control of the situ- 
ition, but with the moderate reserve 


from previous seas 





cient to meet th 
ments of consump! 
pos e that the 
tY r pe more ot 





al returns. 





suine that as 
i5 or 16 cents a 


or 13 cents. There is bound to come 
1e time when the price w 
1€ consumption. Cotton is 
a good price now, and w 
ing of peace would n 
a matcrial advance, it looks as if that 
nxiously hoped-for event will be de- 
iaved throughout this year at least. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 
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HOME “ORCHARDS 


In our booklet, “What, Where and 
How to Plant,” we give a list of fruits 
‘specially suited to the HOME OR- 
CHARD, This booklet is free on request. 

There is no reason at all why every 
home owner in the South should not 
have a good orchard. This orchard would 
not only save money on the grocery bill, 
but it would also contribute to the health 
of the family. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 














PECAN TREES 


Budded Paper Shells 
Best varieties. Expert propagation. 
Healthy and hardy stock. 
Write for prices. 


i H. PARKER, Moultrie, Ga. 
oll 




















RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, wecan pro- 


tect you on price of celebrated bn 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 
ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 


resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly Ist 
grade; contains notar;no secondsnor shortlengths; 
1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 eq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement ‘included; guaranteed by old 
— Bones circular and samples free. Our 

is order now from this advertisement, 
| SMITA COURTNEY CO., $21 €. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 


FULGHUM OATS 
RECLEANED. 
$i per bushel. Special price 
in quantities. 
L. E. Baldwin, Dawson, Ga. 
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|] Bawkdh WYLICCH ARG ump, 
i ror st INC) COUNTRY HOMES 
H ay BUNNING WATER 








Copyrighted. 


NOTHING 


CAN 


BEAT IT if 








you 
have a running stream with a flow of 
three or more g¢ allons per minute and 
i fall of four or mere fect. Remark. 
able forits SIMPL ICITY and CHEAP. 
NESS of o1 veration. RU? SO LONG 
AS WATER FALLS DOWN HILL, 


Sold on 20 days trial. 


HICKERSON WATERWHEEL C9., 


t CHAPEL EILL, N, C. 























Auto Trailer 


VERY farmer needs one. Many 
uses—haul preducts to market, 
make quick trips for Ag, plies, saves 
time and work of team on light han's. 
in cost—high quality contraction; hitch to 
any auto. Write for bocklet. 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Good Farm Machinery—Est. 1852 


Rockford, ti. Cailas, Texas 

















¢ can Save you money on reliable fur- 
niture. Bedroom Suits, $19 95 up; Meta) 
Beds, $2.89 up; **Solid Comfort”? Parlor 
Rocker, $2.45; Extension Dining Table, 
$6.75 up; Kitchen Tables, $1.35 up; Kitch 
en Safes, $2.95 UDe Air Tight Wood — 
ers, 84¢ UP; Cook Stoves, $5.25 up. 
catalog o fay 8 Mail ¢ ie Hiouse™ 
sent FREE Vrite N 


THE SPOTLESS 60, 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
AB ERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANA 

















Varnes PLPSLSAPALS SS 


Lest YOU Forget 
The Annual Sale ™" 


go Merteem 


Aberdeen- 
Angus 60 
Bliackcaps, 


Blackbirds 
and Ericas 


WOODLAWN FARMS 
Oct. 24, 1916, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for Catalog. E, L. Hampton, Owner. , 

















Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 

of age. Price for 10 days $125. 

=== Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 

= j you can be taken care of nicely. 

SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 
Aberdeen-Angus (27 oo °song.? oa 
cows and heifers, good 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


3.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE—(22 555.2" 85 

best strains, Bulls 
ready for service by Trojan- -Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, sourre in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 19501 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
SHEEP 





————— 





I am offering a num- 








Jeffersonton, Va 








Oxford Sheep For Sale | 
Our flock of about 100 ewes and rams, all 
in first «lass condition and running in age 
from lambs to 6 year olds. 
Reson for selling is we don’t care to keep 
two breeds on one farm. 
Monterey Stock Farm Ltd. 



















Trimble, Virginia. J 
See 

This is a eat new oat. Kust-proof, heav- 

ield t cropper, the very earliest, 

Wr free sample, price and cat- 

alo o i uncter Good Seed, the best that 

er t for the South. Alexander Seed 
t gusta, Ga 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER. OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-C LASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One o!d subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
yeariy subscriptions, 





if sent together, 
$1.50. 
if sent together, ali for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


\ I WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 


can 
A club of three 





paid 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 





is given on the little red or 





antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





always address their letters to 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Wanted: Experience Letters for Our ‘‘More 


Fruit Special’’ 


N OCTOBER 14 we will issue a “More Fruit Special”, and those of our 
readers who have been particularly successful in their efforts to 
make the home orchard a saver of grocery bills and a promoter of 


health are especially invited to contribute to this number. 


Please remem- 


ber we want to know not only what you did, but how you did it—when and 
how you planted, what varieties you selected, how you pruned and sprayed 


and fought insect pests and diseases. 


We will give prizes of $7.50, $5 and 


$3 for the three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others 
used. We will also be glad to get and pay for good photographs of orch- 


ards, etc. 


All letters must reach us not later than Saturday, September 30. 





“‘Why Do You Like Your Section of the 


South ?’’ 





CTOBER 21, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
“Homeseekers’ Special” and not only help Southerners find just what 
sections they want in the South, but also invite 100,000 Northern and 

Western farmers to come down, buy land and be neighbors with us. 

Now we want some good letters for this October 21 issue, telling just 
what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 


other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. 


Mere 


“boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 


facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 


For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of the South,” con- 
cisely reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with infor- 
mation rather than generalities, we will give prizes as follows: For the best 
article, $7.50; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 


used at regular space rates. 


We will not set space limits, but remember 


the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 


our own heart. 
seekers’ Special.” 


Mail articles by October 7,.and mark envelope “Home- 





BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


Now is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we been able to 
Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would ae to pay 

water on 
we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
1-ply,87¢; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, 1-ply 74c; 
2 Order now from this 
advertisement or write today for free samples and 
complete catalog of ‘“The South’s Mail Order House”’ 


pave you as much. 


87° 


PER ROLL 





if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. 








cement; fully guaranteed; easy to lay. 











2-ply, $1.07; 3-ply, $1.32 per roll. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
375 Shockoe Lane, 


RICHMOND, VA. 























Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
Cloth, 75c. 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK Paver. Sie. 
= With The 
The Boll Weevil ProbDledM | Prosressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | pain. 12 
15 | 








| A Lession in Nursing the Sick 


| (Concluded from page 14, this issue) 
| zona or Colorado?” questioned Aun 
| Margaret. 
| 
| 


ct 


“No, unless the doctor really said 
so, because food and fresh air plus 
mean most but I would 
the state sanitarium if 


cheerfulness 
send him to 
I could.” 

“Could Dan 
inquired Gracie. 

“Not if he were outdoors, slept on 
a separate cot, washed his hands in 
an antiseptic every time he touched 
the sick boy or his plates or clothing, 
and did not use any of the same 
dishes or permit flies. Now, Alice, 
suppose you were taking care of a 
person with typhoid.” 

“If I thought it were typhoid,” said 
Alice, “I should give only liquid food 
until the doctor came. If there were 
| no screens in the window, I should 
tack some cotton screening, and any 
fly that got into the room must be 
killed before it got out again. We 
cannot have any dogs, cats or chil- 
dren in the room, for they might take 
it outside or get it themselves. If the 
patient seemed worse, I should send 
for the doctor at once, but I should 
keep my head, not let the patient 
know anything was wrong and would 
take time to sit down and think over 
| what was best to do, then do it.” 

“Would you ever sicep in the same 
bed with a patient at night, Mary?” 

“No, never! It might make me sick 
too, and as for the one who is sick, I 
would wake her when I got up and 
down and would breathe the oxygen 
that she should have.” 

“Martha, suppose someone was 
having a long, slow recovery and you 
were given charge.” 

Make Things Cheerful for the Conva- 


lescent 


‘J THINK the first thing I should 

do would be to make everything 
in the room cheerful, and especially 
would I remove pictures 
who are gone. I should take from 
sight every medicine bottle. as I 
would in any sick room, would never 
allow a creaking chair that nerveless 
people might come and rock in for an 
hour. I should put fresh, cheap, white 
| curtains at the window; white, crisp 
covers on table and dresser; let in 
quantities of light, but no glare and 
also plenty of air. If there were a 
fireplace, I should keep it perfectly 
clean and set a lighted lamp in it to 
keep the air going up the chimney. 
The fresh air must come from out 
doors and not from some hall. If this 
made a draft on the patient’s feet, I 
would throw a light blanket over 
them; if on the patient’s head, I 
would put a screen or umbrella to 
protect her. 

“Of course, a person recovering 
must have easily digested, nourishing 
food, and I would write to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to find out just what 
to give. If it were a child I was nurs- 
ing, I would wear an occasional pret- 
ty bow of fresh flowers at my belt or 
in my hair; would devise funny stor- 
ies for her and bring her fresh flow- 
ers. If it were a man, I would try to 
keep away people who talk on morbid 
subjects. I heard of a man who could 
not regain his interest in life, and one 
day he began reading a cook book; 
he became so hungry that he called 
for food and got well quickly.” 

“Oh, there are so many things about 
nursing,” said Aunt Margaret, “that 
we could never tell them all: about a 
high, three-quarter bed being best; 
about always keeping the bowels 
open without the aid of medicines, 
unless particularly prescribed by the 
doctor; about an upstairs room being 
best for the patient because she is 
away from noise and odors, and a 
downstairs room easiest for the 
nurse; about doing just what the doc- 
tor says, especially in the matter of 
giving medicine and food; about giv- 
ing the best care at night because the 
vitality is lowest at three in the 
morning; about washing the hands 
and soaking the clothes while nurs- 


catch consumption?” 





of people 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing, and disinfecting absolutely ev- 
erything afterward, especially in con- 
sumption, typhoid and children’s dis- 
and the herself 
taking time to bathe and rest. All 
these are important. 

“What 
ing, next 


“Tt is 


eases ; about 


nurse 


is the subject of our meet- 
time, Mary?” 
‘Baths and Bathing.’ ” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said John. 
‘Let’s have a party down at the swim- 
ming pool next time.” 

“Good!” said everybody. 





Painting the Home 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


grease—elbow grease—because a 
big, generous application of paint is 
wasteful, but many thin coats wear 
long. Do not paint on damp, unsea- 
soned, pitchy or sappy wood; let the 
inner plaster be dried, as the mois- 
ture goes outward as well as inward 
and fills the tiny crevices on which 
the paint would find anchorage. 
Paint in a dry season, for fog and 
frost are as bad as rain; do not paint 
until the dew has dried off in the 
morning, for moisture and oil are 
like Jew and Gentile: they may affil- 
iate, but are not affinities. Do not 
apply paint in cold weather; it will 
shrivel up in drying. Do not paint 
in hot weather or the paint will form 
in drops; around 70 degrees is best. 
Slow-drying paints are best. Knots 
should be shellaced before priming, 
and, again, put on thin coats, as they 
last longer than thick ones. Be as 
careful of the first coat as the last, 
particularly if it be interior work, as 


a brush mark in the first coat will 
show in the last one. Commence 
priming and painting at the right 


hand corner of the house, working 
to the left. Keep the brushes in oil 
overnight—not in water. In painting 
oil, brush with the grain, but in ap- 
plying other coloring as on plaster, 
brush in all directions. 

In repainting a house, examine the 
paint to see if it is loosely attached in 
flakes when repainting. If so, re- 
move it, or old and new will peel. 
The flame method is best, as it leaves 
the surface dry. If this is not to be 
obtained, brush the paint in a solu- 
tion of two pounds of washing soda 
to three gallons of water, thickened 
vith lime dissolved in hot water. 
When softened, the paint is scraped 
off. Chalky, old paint usually mixes 
with the second and not 
be removed. 


coat need 


The Choosing of Color 
USSINESS in color or design ac- 
cord ill with surroundings of 

pines and corn fields. The plainer the 
color, the better. 

If bands or streaks of color are 
used at all as on gable, veranda or 
roof line, it should not be for orna- 
ment but to bring all parts into a 
harmonious whole. 

The general rule is to use bright, 
cheery colors in dark locations and 
darker ones in light, sunny locations. 
White or yellow with green blinds is 
always in good taste, especially on 
board houses; while blue or pink is 
always in poor taste. One who sticks 
to white, light grays or yellows can- 
not go far wrong, but golden browns 
and dull reds are good with plaster 
or timbered walls, as red or cream is 
with brick. Dark green is good in 
especially sunny locations. 

Shingled second stories are pop- 
ular, but how terrible is one color 
for clapboards, another for shingles, 
a third for trim, a fourth for roof 
and a fifth for chimney. Let green 
blinds and vines be trimming 
enough. Stain is best for rough 
sawed wood, and paint for smooth 
exteriors. 





WISDOM OF WILLIE 


Mother (angrily): ‘Why didn’t you come 


when I called you the first time?” 

Willie: ‘*’Cause I didn’t hear you till you 
called the third time.’’ 

Mother: “Now how could you know it 


was the third call unless you heard the oth- 
er two?’’ 

Willie: “Easy enough, 
was the third time ‘cause 
mad.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer | 

















“MY EXPERIENCE WITH LIVE- 
STOCK 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| LIVE in the country on a farm and 
* enjoy country life fine. 

in 1912 my father gave me a small 
cotton patch. As it was a good sea- 
son I gathered about 600 pounds and 
sold it for $18. With this I bought a 
nice young cow. 

The next year, 1913, I worked a 
larger cotton patch and made a half 
bale. With this money I bought a 
fine cow and calf and five head of 
goats. 

The next year my first cow had 
raised a fine steer and then had a 
heifer calf. [swapped my steer fora 
cow that brought a calf soon. I had 
«a corn patch that year and fed it to 
my stock. By the fall of 1914 I had 
eighteen head of goats and six head 
of cows. 

The year 1915 I had a corn and hay 
patch to winter my cows and goats 
on. In the fall of 1915 I sold $40 


worth of goats. 





I raised pigs enough 





er the room. I did not have to buy 
nvas as the room had been paper- 
before. After I had papered my 
room nicely | took my stenciling out- 
fit and stenciled a border of wild 
roses and leaves in natural colors 
The | 

Ll bought a can of cream paint and a 
quantity of sand paper. With the 
sand paper I removed all the paint 
from the dresser, table and bed, and 
smoothed the rockers. It was quite a 
task, but I finally accomplished it. 
Then I gave each piece of furniture a 
coat of paint, let it dry over night 
and gave another coat. They are 
beautiful now. Next, 1 bought cheap 
unbleached domestic for five cents a 
yard. Of this I made curtains for the 
windows, a spread and pillow cases 
for the bed and a scarf for the dresser 
and table. On these I also stenciled 
a border to match the border on the 
wall. Then I got a remnant of mat- 
ting and made three rugs. These 
were cream aiso. I bound them nice- 
ly and laid one in front of the 
dresser, one by the bed, and the other 
by the table. When I moved my 


nt ae ce srAe ae s71010e Tas 
yorder is eight inches wide. Next 

















BUNCOMBE COUNTY, N C., COBN 


to buy me a bicycle and I sold the 
rest of my hogs because they were 
scrubs and I wanted to get pure- 
breds. 

Last spring I planted a large cotton 
natch: that is, it will be large for me 
to gather. for I-expect to gather two 
bales. I am going to invest the mon- 
ey in livestock. 

Now, I have nine head of cows, and 
I joined the pig club this year. I 
have a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pig, 
six months old, which will weigh 160 
pounds. I have a few pigeons, and 
had a fine bird dog but had to kill 
him. 

Iam fourteen years old and I am in 
the eighth grade. I am going to 
school now. BOYD GARRETT. 

Hampton, Ark. 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HIS is pga! evening, las I 
have just read the good ters in 








“Our Young People’s Page,” Vil write 
and tell the girls how I furnished my 
room for less than four dollars. 

Papa had built two more rooms to 
our house, so Mama said I might 
have a room of my own. I was de- 
lighted but rather disappointed too, 
for Papa said he could not afford new 
furniture. We had an old-fashioned 
dresser, small but still in very good 
condition. It was dark oak. Then 
there was a center table of golden 
oak, a couple of old rockers that had 
long ago lost their paint, and an iron 
bedstead painted green,—quite an as- 
sortment, 

IT had a little money I’d been saving 
for some time aiming to buy me a ko- 
dak, so I decided to use it on my 
room. My room was 12x14 feet, and 
had two windows. My first purchase 
was enough cream wall paper to pa- 


CLUB BOYS HAVE SWIMMING RACE 


books, of which I have quite a num- 
ber, and my other trinkets such as all 
girls have, my room had a homey air, 
and I am quite proud of it. I also 
keep a few potted plants in my room. 

My room cost less than four dol- 
lars, but it has been worth many 
times that to me. Papa takes The 
Progressive Farmer and I certainly 
enjoy it—think Pollyanna is great. 
The only fault I have to find is that 
we haven’t a fancy work pag re. [Tam 
especially fond of crochet 


BROWNIE. 
Texas. 
“Little Workers” 
BOUT four weeks ago we organ- 


ized a club of six girls. Since then 
x i 


it has grown until we now have fifteen 
enrolled. We call our club “Little 





Workers.” Each of us has some 
fancy work and works on it at the 
meeting. First we made aprons. Some 
of us embroidered them with pi nk, 
some with blue and some with purple. 

Ve meet every Wednesday. We 
read “The Wide- ae ake Girls Learn 
Good Hou: ekeepi ns Also we read 


every letter in The p rogressive Farm- 
er. We could not do without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

The last time we met I got the first 
prize for guessing and writing the 
best. One of my friends got the booby 
prize. They had five different kinds 
of leaves pinned on a sheet of paper 
for everyone. And we had to guess 
the names of them and write the 
name beside the leaf. The leaves were 
oak, sweet gum, chinaberry, peach, and 
apple. I got a bag with pink tatting 
on it. The booby prize was a boiled 
egg. PEARL RING (Age 10). 

‘Pachuta, Miss 

We enjoy The Progressive Farmer every 
week, and it is by far the pest farm paper 


we know.—Mrs. S. A. King. 


Insect Enemies and Friends: Facts 
About Their Habits 


(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 


jurious plant lice, 
selv8s to be our frien 


thus proving them- 


Is. 








Caterpillars and cut worms are held 
in check by the large black ground 
beetles that devour them. Many a} 
has wantonly killed hornets and | 


1 





Wasps without realizing that these 
eracetul creat 


never harm a 
person unless sey disturbed, but 


they destroy 








every day immense 
caterpillars 
that they collect in the garden and 
orchard, to carry to their nests, where 
they are chewed up and fed to their 
young. 


numbers of “worms” and ¢ 


The wise looking “Devil’s Horse” 
or praying mantis that superstitious 
people call “mule killers,” and that 
are said to cause blindness “if they 
spit in your eye,” are perfectly harm- 
less. No one was ever injured by 
one of these insects, and every day 
they are doing good by devouring 
houseflies, grasshoppers, ete. 

Pollenization of Flowers 


EW people realize that many of 

our plants are absolutely depend- 
ent upon insects. If it were not for 
insects carrying pollen from one 
plant to another, many plants could 
not produce seed. This can best be 
illustrated by citing a few cases. 

Years ago red clover was introduc- 
ed into Australia. where it thrived 
and produced fine crops of forage 
each year, but for some unknown 
reason the farmers of Australia could 
obtain no red clover seed from their 
plants. Each year they had to send 
to America and Europe for their 
clover seed. Investigation brought 
out the fact that Australia had no na- 
tive bumble bees, and red clover can- 
not produce seed unless the blossoms 


are visited by these insects. Bumble | 


bees were introduced into Australia, 


and since then the farmers of the Is- | 
land Continent have raised their own 


clover seed. To harm a bumble bee 
is said to be a legal offence in Aus- 
tralia. 

For many years efforts were made 
to raise the famous Smyrna figs in 
California. The trees grew vigorous- 
ly, but no ripe fruit was produced. 
About the year 1900 a tiny fly-like 
insect was introduced from Smyrna 
into the fig-growing districts of Cali- 
fornia, and since then that state has 
produced large quantities of Smyrna 
figs that are as fine as any that ever 
came from Smyrna. A new industry 
was thus established by introducing a 
tiny insect, the Blastophaga fly. 

In the Northern states, truck grow- 
ers often raise tomatoes and cucum- 
bers during the winter in = ereen 
houses. Usually a hive of bees will | 
be found in one corner of the green 
house. If the bees are not present to 
pollenize the flowers, very few cu- 


cumbers will be produced, and usu 


ally no tomatoes, unless the owner 
goes to the trouble of pollenizing the 
flowers by hand. —— tomatoes, cu- 


cumbers, and ot! } crops 
out of doors, 


given these 





grown 


or no attention is 





itters, as our friends 
among the insects are always on hand 
to help us. 

Among other beneficial insects, 
might be 
that produces hundreds of millions of 
dollars of wealth each year. Although 
we do not raise silk worms in this 
country, over one hundred million 
dollars are invested in silk industries 
in the United States. The honey bee 
adds annually to the wealth of the 
United States alone over twenty-five 
million dollars worth of honey and 
wax. Cochineal, one of the best 
known coloring agents, is produced 
from scale-like insects that live on 
cactus plants in Mexico and Central 
America. The black coloring matter 
of some kinds of ink is obtained from 
insect galls of plants. Shellac is de- 
rived from scale insects that occur in 
Asia. In some parts of the world, in- 
sects form an important item in the 
diet of man. 


mentioned the silk worm, 
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Turn bush-land in- 
| ean to cornfield, disk 


your roadsides 


U q kill the chinchbugs. The 
DP. Cuztawa ay 
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grul — and shov 
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tir 
the soi ; 
horse and i torte: ) 

dealer has not the genuzn2 Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, ‘“‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Mrker cf the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
975 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 

















O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive iand 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercvles on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduce 
tory price offer now, 
HERCULES MFG. CO 
980 25th St., Centerville, iowa 


HESCH & DROMGOLD’S 
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SAWMILL ABD ENGIN 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 

Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3} times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata- 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
Caltivators, C “ee Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this naz 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa. 





ENGINE 







= toteo).4 


Before you buy any Enzine — Read my Book, 
“How to Judge Engines.” Tells how to 
distinguish a High Grade Engine by the differe 
ence in cylinders, pistons, valves, ignition, etc., 
rite —_ eost for fuel, un-keep ard repairs, 
L Free together with my LOW Built by 
F XCTORY pr Ic end Easy Payment ae Experts’ 


90-day pgrvive Accres 
Now Priced Eb 
As Low As WITTE ENGINE Went, | 
2257 Oakland Ave., 
4 60 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2357 Empire Bldg., 
& is Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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THE IMPROVED 


- | i PEA HULLER 


_ Our 1916 STAR is 
ad Pea Huller Perfection 
lf 





ou raise Peas or Beans 
da Haller andif you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one There are 
14.000 Star Hullers in use 
= What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
e in ten *s and styles l0to 
60 _bu tie per hour, 

e ton full description 
and pr ces. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 









(Improved Star Huller) 








QUALITY FIRST 
FALL SEEDS 
READY 





SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST 
Plant— 


The _ Clovers- 
Crimson, Alfalfa, 


Plant— 
Onions, Radish, 
Collard, Cab- 
bage, Spinach, Red and Bur 
Irish Potatoes. Abruzzi Rye. 
We specialize in Bermuda Onions. 
.| Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50¢e 
J. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 


15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


\ Marv el Tulip, Giants fragrant, 1 Pink, 























ilb Culture for 
u and catalogue, 
ALL MAILED FOR 10CENTS 
of 10 new classes 
Pe 10c., a3 ci iar at rocus for 10c., orall 
3 lots, 40 BU LES FOR 25 i TS. 
Gur Cs atalog ¢ofHyacint hs, Tulips, 
bs i Lilies, ae Plants and 
r-blooming plants free to all, 


jealous a Inc., FloralPark,N.Ye 
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Your Lands Last Ghance to 
Get a Winter Overcoat 
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This is what winter storms did to unprotected 
land. Is your top-soil protected? 


COVER CROP of clovers or vetches, inoculated and 
planted now, ought to be well grown before killing frost. 
But don’t delay planting—every day counts. Inoculate 
your clovers and vetches with Mulford Cultures and insurea 
strong, prolific growth, that will make a healthier cover crop, 
a more profitable feed crop and a much richer fertilizing crop. 


Mulford Cultures 


FOR LEGUMES 
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But they are not 
tempted away. 


SY 


thousands who 
think that one tire is 
much like another. 


will furnish your legumes with billions of active bacteria, which gather 
free nitrogen from the air and store it in your soil. An inoculated cover 
crop this winter means a top soil rich in nitrogen for spring planting. 


Sealed bottles insure the absolute purity of Mulford Cultures. Our special Tn 
insures twice the usual number of active, tested bacteria. Inoculation requires no sk1 
or special implements and costs only 


One Dollar Per Acre 


(5-acre bottles, $5; l-acre bottles, $1.50) Order Through Your Dealer 
Send for free booklet A 


H. K. MULFORD CO. 
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Goodyear branches, 
Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers, Goodyear sales- 
men all say the same 
thing—that these cus- 
tomers buy, and buy, 
and buy again. 
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But the largest single 
group of tire buyers in 
4, America evidentiy does 
not think so. 
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Manufacturing and 
Biological Chemists 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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The proof of this is, 
that they continue to 
buy one Goodyear equip- 
ment after another, year 
after year. 


Goodyear buyers are 
sane, clear-headed, care- 
ful buyers like yourself. 


They firmly believe in 
Goodyear quality and 





PANAMA-PAGIFIG 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


> SAN FRANCISCO 

















EGIN this season to put in your grain with 
an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill. 
It’s the best and safest way to plant. 

No matter whether the ground is hard or soft, 
gravel or clay, smooth or rough, level or hilly, there is 
an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill that will 
plant your seed as it should be planted. 

The value of drilling in the seed shows at market time. 
The grain grades higher and brings a better price. There is more 
of it, and that again gives you more money. An Empire Jr., 
Hoosier, or Kentucky drill has a remarkable effect on net profits. 

For any soil and for any seed, from alfalfa and grass seed 
up to the size of beans, sown with or without fertilizer, buy and 
‘use an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill. Do that, and you 
can’t go wrong. 

_ Sold by IHC local dealers everywhere, who will give you any 
information you need to buy the best drill for your work, or, 
write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated 
CHICAGO re USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 


If they did not prefer 
, Goodyear Tires to any 
others, they would sure- 
ly be tempted away by 
the lower prices on scores 
of others. 





Goodyear features, be- 
cause they have found 
that they make these 
tires go farther, last 
longer and so cost less 
in the end. 





Goodyear No-Hook Tires are made sirong, safe and 
sturdy by these unique advantages: 


They are easy te put on and take off because they 
do not rust fast to the rim. 


Blow-outs are lessened by our No-Rim-Cut Feature. 


Punctures and Skidding are reduced by our Double- 
Thick All-Weather Tread. 


Loose Treads are diminished by our On-Air Cure. 


Blowing off the rim is prevented by our Braided 
Piano Wire Base. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


(,OODEYEAR TIRES 














